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The history of the combination is so replete with the 
doing of acts which it was the obvious purpose of the stat- 
ute to forbid, so demonstrative of the existence from the 
beginning of a purpose to acquire domination and control 
of the tobacco trade, not by the mere exertion of the ordi- 
nary right to contract and to trade, but by methods devised 
in order to monopolize the trade by driving competitors 
out of business, which were ruthlessly carried out upon the 
assumption that to work upon the fears or play upon the 
cupidity of competitors would make success possible.—U. S. 
Supreme Court Opinion in Tobacco Case. 





The Administration to the Telephone Trust—“Beware”! 

Winthrop Murray Crane, senator from Massachusetts and 
leading mind of the telephone trust, has not been featured in 
the press reports as President Taft's “chief political advisor’— 
no, not for quite a while. 

That is significant. 

The Steel Trust suit means something, too. 

The attorney general’s position on the Tobacco Trust re- 
organization plan is a signboard to every trust that walks. 

If a trust builds itself up by absorbing or unfairly destroy- 
ing competitors, it is ILLEGAL—and must FEAR THE LAW 
—the Sherman law. 

President Taft has said this over and over again—every 
reading and thinking man has absorbed the thought—and noted 
that it was uttered, not as an abstract idea, but as a warning 
to big business, emphasized and reiterated, that it must get in 
line, or take the consequences. There is no safety for any 
illegal trust in political influence when Standard Oil and To- 
bacco are downed and Morgan’s favorite, Steel, attacked. 

Read the Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions—the brief 
against the Steel trust. Put Bell Telephone in place of their 
names. Is not the conclusion irresistible that the telephone 
trust will have to drop its efforts at monopoly, release the 
Western Union and all its ill-gotten gains, divorce its factory 
from the rest of its business, cancel its contracts which forbid 
licensees from purchasing in an open, competitive market, and 
get before the American public on a basis of honest, non- 


discriminatory, clean competition? 


The Department of Justice at Washington has been investi- 
gating the telephone trust. The supreme court has inter- 
preted the law. The President has warned. 
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The Battle Cry Raised in Missouri. 


“No rakeoffs” and “No plundering,” and “Efficiency” seem 
to be powerful rallying cries in Missouri. 

The St. Louis minority stockholders and local directors of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Missouri are awake to their rights— 
and with this group of Bell licensee security holders, at least, 
to know their rights is to demand them. 

Mr. Kelsey’s article in this week’s TELEPHONY is a stirring 
history of the defiance of the telephone trust by a group of 
business men who are of the type that refuse to be hood- 
winked by pious platitudes, to mistake mere size for strength, 
or value as an asset the kind of “assistance” that comes with 
an empty sack concealed behind. 

These minority stockholders are men of substance, of busi- 
ness success, many of them engaged in the biggest and most 
successful commercial undertakings of St. Louis—the type of 
stockholders any corporation should be proud to have. The 
loss of their confidence would be a serious reflection on any 
organization—to some a financial disaster. And their action 
has been based upon investigation, and reports. They engaged 
engineers and accountants of the highest reputation. They 
requested Mr. Kelsey to be present at their meeting last week, 
showed him their books—and again they asked what it meant. 
And having learned and digested facts—be it said to the ever- 
lasting credit of the common sense of this group of Bell minor- 
ity stockholders—they were not afraid. 

The attendance, by invitation, of an expert from TELEPHONY 
at this meeting shows that this paper’s incessant demand for 
better conditions in the telephone business is reaching the in- 
vestors—even the Bell investors. And they not only believe in, 
but give of their own knowledge, and from their books, infor- 
mation that confirms the correctness of the stand TELEPHONY 
has taken on vital questions. 

Their example may be an inspiration and their watchwords 
a guiding pennon to stockholders of other Bell companies. It 
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is conditions that are wrong—not men—that TELEPHONY op 
poses. Such co-operation as it could extend to the owners 
of Missouri Bell was not grudgingly given because of a name 
—and will be as freely extended, with as much cheerfulness in 
the opportunity, to any other minority Bell stockholders who 
believe the time is ripe for improvement, 





That A. T. & T. 4% Percent Contract. 

The local directors in Missouri object to the A. T. & T. 
exacting 4%4 per cent. of their gross earnings for transmitters, 
receivers, and “services.” They say the contract wag slipped 
over on them, and talk bitter things of the charge. 

These men who have been paying the bills think this is “easy 
money” for the parent octopus. They agree with the attitude 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, and expert Hagenah, 
who reported on Chicago, that the Bell people get too much 
money for what they give. The 4% per cent. contract has 
worked for the A. T. & T. control very nicely—but it doesn’t 
seem to stand the sunlight. 

Maybe that is why it was slipped over on the Bell of Mis- 
souri in the dark of the moon. 

How would you like to have A. T. & T. for a grandmother? 





Personal Attention to Complaints. 

“A complaint that gets by my chief operator is never 
heard by a clerk in my office,” said one of the most com- 
petent managers we know, in a recent conversation. He 
has won out in a Western town where he kas been ex- 
posed to the stiffest kind of competition. And we attribute 
his notable success, not to any special way the company’s 
stock is distributed, nor any remarkable knowledge of tele- 
phone circuits, nor even to the near-mission finish of the 
furniture in the operators’ rest room. He is a winner 
because he knows how to please the public by giving peo- 
ple what they want—when they want it. 

He doesn’t believe in putting high priced workmanship 
on a low grade job, and is as economical in handling the 
time he sells the company as he is in making right-of-way 
payments. But ask hin why he doesn’t train a good clerk 
to handle complaints and you may learn very quickly one 
of his strongest business principles. 

“A man with a complaint likes to get the boss. He wants 
a remedy, and not conversation. If he is wrong, or delay 
is required before the company can state its position, the 
boss can make him believe it more quickly than any subor- 
dinate. That is human nature. And if he is right, when 
he gets a promise from the manager he knows that all de- 
partments are bound by it. The public has been promised 
things time after time by people in one department or an- 
other who could not keep their promises because they in- 
volved some other department, whose co-operation they 
could not secure in such a way as to live up to the agree- 
ment. This is bad for the company. 

“Another thing that I consider is a man’s state of mind 
when making a complaint. If he must be referred to me 
anyway, the quicker he gets here the better his feeling when 
I talk to him. That is why I have special trunks to my 
desk from the chief operator’s desk, and instruct her to 
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give me at once all complaints that go beyond matters of a 
trifling character where it is in her own power to afford 
a remedy or consolation.” 





How Many Can Be Put on a Party Line? 

This question comes up again and again in connection 
with certain classes of telephone users, and upon its correct 
answer depends to a large extent the financial success as well 
as the popularity and solidity of the business. For those 
subscribers living close together and near to the office, the in- 
dividual line is, without doubt, the best from all standpoints. 
It is also true that for a few whose business may be great 
enough or important enough to warrant the expense, the 
individual line five or ten miles long may be good business. 

It is to those who live in rural districts, or in large cities, 
that the party line appeals with the most force. From the 
subscriber’s standpoint, there is one chief reason for using 
this class of service—cheapness. To the telephone company, 
the chief reason is the increased income derived from serving 
a large number of people. It is natural to believe it is in 
the interest of higher profits to connect as many stations to 
each circuit as possible, so that the length of line per station 
shall be as small as possible. The number is limited, not by 
electrical difficulties, but by the amount and nature of service 
which will satisfy the subscribers. It therefore becomes a 
study of human nature and the habits of people. To have the 
problem clearly stated will be in itself an aid to its solution in 
any given case. 

Beside the number of calls per day which each subscriber 
makes, it is important to consider when these calls may be . 
expected. If they all come crowded into a few hours and 
at the same time of day, not many people can be served, un- 
less each has a willingness to wait his turn. This deference 
to others is a factor not often reckoned in this connection. 
It is popular to imagine the subscriber as insistant and clam- 
orous, when, in fact, there are many who are willing to let 
others have a chance. 

The necessity of having a telephone also plays an important 
part in the number tolerated. If one lives ten miles from 
the nearest town, he is willing to share a line with many 
others for the sake of having any service at ‘all. Or if he 
lives in a large city where the rates are high, he will be 
willing to do the same. 

In some cases those on rural lines enjoy the privilege of 
ringing one another up directly, securing quicker service than 
if they had to call through an operator. Even these do not 
like to have too many on the line, and prefer to share it 
with those in whom they are interested. 

If the operator is slow or inaccurate in her work, the 
number who can be well served per line is greatly decreased. 


Hence prompt, efficient operation is conducive to success in 
handling greater loads. 


In conclusion, the number of subscribers tolerated on a party 
line is fixed by the volume and the nature of the traffic offered 
by each, the time of day when the calls occur, the degree of 


patience and forbearance of the subscribers, the necessity of 
the individual for telephone service, the grouping of mutually 


interested users on the same line, and the promptness of at- 


tention given by the operator. 





























The Bell: Telephone Company of Missoun 


A Story of Misplaced Confidence—Wallingford Outclassed— Minority Stockholders with Backbone—Bell Trickery 
Exposed 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Whenever a prominent church member runs off with a 
choir singer, and all the money he can lay his hands on, 
there is ever a feeling of surprise and horror. We are 
simply scandalized, because such things are not expected of 
ultra-respectable people. 

Usually, retribution follows quickly, proving that the 
transgressors’ ways are hard. 


The parent Bell telephone concern has aped virtue ana 
piety from the very start. It carefully selected its sub- 
scribers (in monopolistic days), and held up its hands ir 
holy horror when an oath passed through the mazes ot 
its wires, switchboard and telephones. 


So loudly has this industrial Pharisee preached his vir- 
tues upon the corner, that a great part of the world thinks 
the red hat of a Cardinal would not be too good for him 

Accordingly, such an exposé as is shown in the case of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Missouri should make the finan- 
cial world turn its cold shoulder—for it is surely scandal- 
izing. : 


There is no denying it. It is a story of misplaced con- 
fidence. How stockholders were deliberately mulcted, 
right before their eyes by methods which make J. Rufus 
Wallingford look amateurish. 

It involves deliberate deception and a program of gradual 
destruction of a magnificent property. 


For years, Mr. Durant had been at the helm of this 
company. He was a remarkable man. He invented the 
telephone switchboard. All other claimants are impost- 
ers. And he had great business sagacity. 

Yet the great chief of American wires is reputed to 
have said that Mr. Durant did well enough as a local 
manager, but failed miserably in his appreciation of the 
grand and universal idea. 

In other words, Durant’s policy was attention to his 
own business. 

Because he did not want to turn St. Louis over bag 
and baggage to the parent ambition, he was a failure! 


But Mr. Durant was not a failure! 

Under his guidance, Bell of Missouri had a surplus, 
paid 12 per cent. honestly; its service excelled all others. 
That is a well-ki.own fact. 

For years, St. Louis minority stockholders had perfect 
confidence in parent methods. Bell interests and local ir- 
terests were identical. Not a rift within the lute. All was 
lovely! 


All unwitting, the local directors permitted a new con- 
tract with the Western Electric Co. 

It was a distasteful one, but long years of faith in 
parent Bell virtue headed off any dispute over the justice 
of its terms. 

In other words, John Smith’s wife was not yet fully 
aware of the blonde lady. 

But another change took place. 
of Western Union. 





Parent Bell got control 


Again, Bell of Missouri had to adjust itself. Not at 


all to its liking, either. 


The Bell parent had learned to love two fair charmers, 
and had placed their needs ahead of the local stockhold- 
ers who had furnished all the money. 

Surely it is a horrible story of affinities. 
Pinney Earle has a record to beat! 

But still the St. Louis directors were asleep. They still 
believed that their righteous parent meant well. So the 
parent company kept right on running their affairs. 


Ferdinand 


In the fall of 1909, General Manager Durant died. He 
was succeeded by Charles S. Gleed, of the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

Right away, the parent 
teeth. 

Mr. Gleed was appointed a committee of one to recast 
the by-laws. Did you ever see such confidence? He did 
a good job, all right! 


Bell impatience showed its 





The St. Louis directors awoke to find themselves dummy 
directors, meeting four times a year, and having no voice 
in the affairs of the company. 

Mr. Gleed seldom came to St. Louis, but he was busy 
buying up telephone plants right in the St. Louis terri- 
tory, for his own company—that magnificent wreck called 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 

A grievance committee was appointed. The members 
called upon President Vail. They called attention to the 
change in the by-laws and asked for a conference. 

The answer was a visit to St. Louis. Here, the vener- 
able president of every wire in America testified to Durant’s 
incompetency. 

Mr. Durant was a success locally. But as a long dis- 
tance man he was a failure and would not do! So Mr. 
Vail bluffed the committee and Mr. Gleed continued to 
be the absent boss. 





In 1910, three quarterly dividends had been paid. When 
the last dividend was due, the St. Louis directors got a 
shock. 

They were informed that the dividend had not been 
earned—that 8 per cent. had been improperly paid! 

No depreciation!—That familiar gag. 

Book-keeping had been bad. Which was strange, too, 
since the bocks had been controlled all along by the parent 
Bell. 


So the committee went to Independent sources for in- 
formation. Think of such hardihood! 

They hired experts. Haskins & Sells looked over their 
books. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. looked over 
their physical estate. 

The report was reassuring, yet it was disquieting, too. 
They had not been robbing the company by paying divi- 
dends. In other words, the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth was missing. 

It would be sacrilege to say that the Bell gang had lied! 

But they found something serious. Here is where J. 
Rufus will have to look to his laurels! 
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Unbeknown to St. Louis directors, Bell had made two 
important contracts. They do not appear on the minute 
books—no local director ever heard of them. ~ 

Bell parent simply took advantage of this blind local 
confidence and made a one-sided contract with itself. 


The first contract superseded the old royalty contract. 
Royalties were out of date, so they sprung this joke! 

For 414 per cent. of the gross earnings, or nearly $100,- 
000 yearly, they would rent the Missouri Bell company all 
the transmitters and receivers it needed. In addition, they 
would throw in the services of the parent engineering 
force. 

Truly, this was magnificent! St. Louis pays $1.53 per 
year for devices that Western Electric Co. has sold out- 
right to the Independent telephone trade for less than 
$2.50. Rumor says $2. 


The second contract was a division of the tolls. 

That contract reminds me of the compact between the 
lion, the fox and the jackass. 

The lion claimed one-third of the loot, because he was 
King of Beasts. 

He claimed the second third or part, because he had 
done most of the work of the chase. 

And he claimed the remaining third, because the fox 
and jackass could not help themselves! 

Missouri Bell found itself in the middle. 


In Independent circles, a toll clearing-house would have 
corrected the absurdities and inequalities of the share 
of the Bell of Missouri. 


On long distance, parent Bell gets 85 per cent. and St. 
Louis 15 per cent. But St. Louis is limited to a maximum 
of 10 cents. 

So, on $2,412 worth of monthly business to Chicago, St. 
Louis Bell got $186. 


In addition, possibly $2,000 goes from Chicago to St. 
Louis. Bell of Missouri gets nothing! 

And worse, Bell of Missouri gets nothing for terminat- 
ing the leased wire service of practically $5,000 a month! 
Accordingly, the Bell of Missouri gets $186 out of prac- 
tically $10,000, or 1.86 per cent. A generous bargain, isn’t 
it! 


On New York business of $752 a month, St. Louis gets 
$7.52. Then there are incoming messages and leased wires, 
too. 


How would you like to be a Bell licensee, Mr. Indepen- 
dent man? Do you see the utter incompatibility of Bell 
licensee and parent? 


To show that Bell of Missouri gets the worst of it. its 
annual toll earnings are $180,000, or $3 per station. Of 
all telephone companies, Independent, rural and all, no 
company has such a mean toll earning. 

Northwestern Bell earns $12. Pioneer Bell earns $24. 
And the average tolls of all Bell companies run over $9. 

If Bell of Missouri got that $6 additional toll station 
earning on her 60,000 stations, there would be no diffi- 
culty in paying 8 per cent. 


Now comes the “blow that killed father.” It is the 
limit! 

From a clear sky, and without a single complaint, the 
Bell parent ordered a cut in business rates from $125 to 
$72. They also adopted a four-party rate of $2. 
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Battalions of solicitors came in and, secured 12,000 four- 
party line contracts at $2 per month. They promised one 
party on the line. 

So well did this promise work, that 99.1 per cent. of the 
contracts had single line service! 

Bell never explained that move. The only explanation is 
a foolish idea of frightening minority holders. 

It certainly never frightened the Kinloch Telephone Co. 
nor did it damage it one cent. There was no real cause 
for the rate cut. 


It was then that the St. Louis directors became real men 
and put on their armor-plate. They refused to re-elect 
F. L. Gilman as general manager. 

They elected J. L. Mott, a well-known engineer and 
one of the most competent telephone men of America. 
He tackled the four-party line outrage and reduced the 
single lines to 49 per cent. and has effected noticeable net 
gains. 


Union N. Bethell, one of the numerous vice-presidents 
of the parent Bell, then came out to throw his particular 
brand of oil upon the troubled waters. 

He offered the St. Louis people a trade. Bell was then 
145, too. But St. Louis people could not see any reason 
why they should trade their stock, which is free from 
current and inheritance tax, for a foreign stock—in other 
words, trade an equity in real physical property for one 
in mental or imaginary property. 

Because there are millions of bonds underlying parent 
Bell stock! 


So the directors and stockholders dared to have a meet- 
ing. 

It was a surprise! Bell stockholders almost universally 
are a spineless lot. And New York knows it! 


But when”one looked over 150 assembled stockholders 
in that Thursday meeting, he knew in his own heart that 
the worm had turned. I was present at the meeting. My invi- 
tation came from the directors. They asked me to tell them 
about the Bell, and I did. 

They rejected the Bell offer. They have legal advice, 
too, that no foreign corporation can hold stock in a Mis- 
souri corporation for control purposes—it can only be for 
investment purposes. , 

But the St. Louis people are not unreasonable. They 
want those contracts reformed. They do not want to be 
bound by parent Bell. They are willing to be scrutinized 
as trustee and beneficiary. 


They objected to the cut in prices. 

“Tt was not proper warfare.” 

“Kinloch Telephone Co. has ever been an honorable 
competitor.” 

“Each can perform its own functions and w.thout an- 
tagonism.” 

“Consolidation would mean destruction.” 

Say! I could scarcely believe my ears, sitting there 
on a front seat. 


And last but not least, they object to the dominating 
force of the Bell parent. 

They do not intend to be in a position to be sacrificed 
for other objects, such as Western Electric and Western 
Union! 


The Bell offer of six American Telephone shares for 
seven Bell of Missouri was thrown down hard. 
Think of it! They offer for this excellent property, 
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almost as little as they offer for Missouri & Kansas, West- 
ern Telephone, Central Union, Rocky Mountain and 
others. 

Of all the properties in trade, the Bell of Missouri is 
worth share for share, and then some. 

We know that the Bell concern is the only one which 
can gull bankers into loaning money on floating debts. 
But that is no attraction to St. Louis Bell—they have no 
debts. ee 
There were bankers at that St. Louis meeting. I hope 
they have awakened to their rights, and to the triple deal- 
ing duplicity of Bell control. 

The mask is off—the cloak has dropped. You know the 
base deceiver! Stand firm, and demand the full penalty for 
his transgressions! 


The Bell parent will be pleased to do exactly what the 
St. Louis people want. They are at their mercy! Daniel 
is come to judgment! 

Any bluff of the Bell withdrawing toll lines is a jest! 
They have no recourse but to smile while they submit to 
a search. 


A four-flusher has been 
The rascally deal has been uncovered! 


A gigantic bluff has been called. 
exposed! 


St. Louis people have always been sturdy and Indepen- 
dent. 

St. Louis withstood the shock of an unparalleled cy- 
clone disaster without asking the world for one cent. 

That is why the Kinloch Telephone Co. has so conspicu- 
ously succeeded. It stands today as one of the solidest 
industrials in existence. 


President Taft says, “We have a condition of lawless- 
ness. We have had it for twenty years.” 

Was he referring particularly to the would-be 
Trust? — 

It is one of the great mysteries, how such properties as 
Kansas Bell and Missouri Bell, once so prosperous and 
happy, should be in such financial condition today. 

Particularly is the Kansas Bell a fragrant example of ex- 
travagance at minority stockholders’ expense. 

Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., with practically a 
$50,000 start, grew into millions. It earned 35 per cent. 
annually. 

Today it is a wreck! And no one has questioned the 
Boston and New York stewardship. It has really hap- 
pened in broad daylight, too. 

St. Louis people are the first to call the turn. 


Wire 


Can you believe it? I attended that St. Louis meeting, 
_and heard the minority stockholders fir1..ly declare for 
their rights. 

It is the eighth wonder of the world! 


“TI, John, saw these things, and heard them.” 


MORAL: Fools rush in where angels fear to tread! 





Raise in Rates Accompanies Reconstruction .f Independent 
at Colusa, California. 

The campaign to increase rates at Colusa, California, is 
apparently approaching a successful conclusion. A. W. 
McKay gives some interesting information on the situa- 
tion, in a letter to TELEPHONY, as follows: 

While we were trying to raise our Phil. 


rates Ar- 


nold circulated a petition among the citizens of Colusa 
However, 


and got 101 signatures. 98 of the 101 had 
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telephones, and after receiving the petition at my office 
I have had 17 come to my office and remove their names 
from the list. 

“The Colusa County Telephone Co. operates in Colusa, 
Arbuckle, Grimes, Williams, Maxwell and Princeton. I 
have received petitions from two other exchanges, but 
they do not run into a very great number of subscribers’ 
signatures. 

“We did expect to lose a great number of telephones, 
but up to the present writing we have not received a great 
number of take-out orders. 

“It is just that this company should place a higher rate 
on its telephone rentals, as the net earnings have been 
very small. 

“Following is a list of the new rates: 


Business. Residence. 
| a ere $4.00 Main line.............. $3.00 
AD NN a dissections. ciate 300 “Two patty....50. 2.50 
(No four party.) FPOUr pareve. .6.oc5cc. 2.00 
Eight party rural...... 3.00 Eight party rural...... 2.00 


Farmer lines, farmers to 
own their instruments 1.00 
“The entire county is under reconstruction, and we will 
be in condition to give better service when this work is 
complete. Yours truly, “A. W. McKay.” 
IT IS A GOOD THING to be posted on what is going 
on in the telephone field all over the country. TELEPH- 
ONY maintains staff correspondents in all the principal 
centers of population and in a great many small ones, but 
we must depend to a considerable extent upon our subscrib- 
ers for many news stories. Won’t YOU tell us when any- 
thing happens? 





Temporary Injunction Obtained by Pacific Bell Against 
Pasadena, Cal., Dissolved. 

The supreme court of California has handed down a de- 
cision of considerable importance to telephone corpora- 
tions which dissolves the temporary injunction restraining 
the city of Pasadena from enforcing its ordinance against 
the Pacific Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and authoriz- 
ing the city to collect the charges imposed by the coun- 
cil. 

It was held that since the city of Pasader.a has the power 
to withhold from the telephone companies the right to 
exclusively occupy parts of its streets for poles and wires, 
the city has the right to’ name such terms and require 
such compensation as seems proper. 

The case was first heard by Judge Walter Boardwell, 
of the superior court, at Los Angeles, and was carried by 
the telephone company to the state supreme court. Judge 
Angelotti, who wrote the decision, upheld the superior 
court in every detail and quoted the opinions of Judge 
Boardwell quite freely. 








Missouri to Aid in Initiative Suit. 

Missouri has volunteered to go to the aid of Oregon 
in defending the constitutionality of the initiative and refer- 
endum. Through Attorney-General Elliott W. Major, Mis- 
souri obtained permission in the Supreme Court to file a 
brief in the Oregon case, in which the initiative and refer- 
endum is attacked by the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 





New Toll Business for Louisville. 

Another branch has been added to the lines of the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Kentucky. This 
line runs to Brookport, Ill., and is in direct connection 
with other Independent lines operated in that section . 








Billion Dollar Steel Trust Sued Under Sherman Law 


Government Files Suit at Trenton, N. J., Asking Dissolution of Gigantic United States Steel Corporation— 
Alleges Organization is Combine to Suppress Competition, in Violation 
of Law and in Restraint of Trade 


In the most sweeping action ever started under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, the United States government has filed 
suit against the United States Steel Corporation and all 
its constituent or subsidiary companies. The suit was be- 
gun in the United States Circuit Court, at Trenton, N. J. 

Thirty-six subsidiary corporations are named as defend- 
ants, together with the following men of enormous wealth 
and power in the business world: J. Pierpont Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab, 
George W. Perkins, E. H. Gary, J. D. Rockefeller. Jr., 
Henry C. Frick, and many others. 

James M. Dickinson, formerly secretary of war, has been 
retained as the government’s official counsel in the suit. 

The entire history of the steel trust is gone into in the gov 
ernment’s bill from a time prior to the first consolidations. 
Specific instances are given of the suppression of competi- 
tion by the purchase of, or amalgamation with, competing 
companies, particularly that transaction by which the trust 
acquired the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The 
corporation’s present position is characterized as a “menace 
to the welfare of the country” which “should be destroyed.” 

“Under the policy of the corporation there grew up a 
community of interest and a power to influence action to a 
common purpose never exceeded in the commercial history 
of the world,” says the petition. “There came into exis- 
tence a system of interlacing of directorates which embraced 
almost the entire commercial and financial powers of the 
country. 

“It has been a constantly growing system since the cre- 





“PROSECUTIONS MUST GO ON"—TAFT 


Prosecution of these great combinations that have 
been engaged in trying to prevent competition must 
go on until either the law is repealed or the law is 
enforced so that no combinations shall exist which 
shall be able to prevent competition and establish a 
monopoly.—Extract from speech at Newcastle, Wyo. 


The business community now knows, or ought to 
know, where it stands. The court declines to hold 
that competition is impossible under modern business 
conditions, but it insists that it must be given full 
opportunity for operation, and that any combined 
effort affecting interstate trade looking to its sup- 
pression is contrary to law. In other words, business 
must face the necessity of throwing away the crutch 
of combination against competition in its further 
progress. When this rule is recognized, when the 
corporations that have offended the law are disinte- 
grated sufficiently to enable competition to have full 
play, then there is no reason why business should not 
go on unhampered. 

It is the sworn duty of the executive to enforce 
the law, and as long as such combinations exist and 
are known to exist to the law officers of the govern- 
ment in any way, they would be lacking in their duty 
if they did not prosecute them. They are under my 
orders to treat the prosecution of trusts like the 
bringing of any other suits which are within the scope 
and duty of the Department of Justice.—Extract from 
speech at Waterloo, Iowa. 
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The United States government is now engaged in a 
definite and relentless campaign against those trusts 
and combinations which exist and operate in defiance 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. The successful out- 
come of the actions against Standard Oil and the to- 
bacco trust, the reformation wrought in the harvester 
trust and others of less importance through the same 
medium—prosecution under the Sherman act—and 
finally the filing of the suit against the United States 
Steel Corporation, all show that the pronouncements 
of the president and the department of justice are care- 
Thot they indicate the 


serious intent of the administration there can be no 


fully considered utterances. 


doubt whatever. 

The attitude of the administration towards the prob- 
lems of trust regulation and the broad general ques- 
tions of monopoly and competition has been made par- 
ticularly clear by Mr. Taft during his tour of the coun- 
try which is just closing. Not once, but many times, 
has he declared that the prosecutions are to continue, 
that business must adjust itself to meet the conditions 
prescribed by the law, and that free competition and 
not monopoly must obtain in the United States. The 
brief extracts from several of the president’s speeches, 
and from an interview given by Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, which are here printed, are direct and em- 


phatic. So long as the Sherman law remains on the 


ation of the corporation and therefore the personnel and 
alliances vary for the several years since 1901, but the 
system and the power achieved by it have been practically 
the same from 1901 down to the present time. 

“All of the business of the corporation and its controlled 
companies is conducted without competition among them and 
as a part of a general plan and combination by which they 
have partially destroyed competition in trade and commerce 
among the states and with foreign nations and have, by their 
strength, acquired a great and unwholesoime influence over 
competitors, whereby they are brought into harmonious ac- 
tion with the corporation and in restraining such trade and 
commerce.” 

Although it was expected that sooner or later the “billion 
dollar combine” would be put to test under the Sherman 
law, even the highest officials of the corporation had no 
inkling the suit would be filed at this time until news of 
that action from Trenton. 

The announcement took the steel men by surprise, and 
they declined to make any comment. The attitude of the 
corporation is set forth clearly, however, in a statement 
issued one month ago. This statement, signed by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and E. H. Gary, as a committee of the board 
of directors, closed as follows: 

The directors feel that their duty to the stockholders, 
their employes and the public requires that they should set 
at rest all rumors to the effect that they are contemplating 








Tobacco Case Reflects Conditions Apparent in Bell System 


Demands Made by Attorney General Wickersham in Reorganization of Tobacco Trust Indicate that Bell Organi- 
zation, as Such, Regardless of Specific Acts, Such as Buying of Competing Companies, 
Exists in Violation of Sherman Anti-Trust Law 


statute books, so long will its enforcement be insisted 
upon by the present administration. 

It is impossible to conceive that, with the informa- 
tion which the government is known to have gathered 
charac- 


regarding the operations of what has been 


terized as the “most vicious trust’ in existence—the 
Bell telephone system—the day of reckoning for that 
organization can be long delayed. Whether or not 
that reckoning shall result in the dissolution of the 
A. T. & T. Co. and its subsidiary concerns, it is cer- 
tain that it will effectually put a stop to the more or 
less successful attempts on the part of President Vail 
and his subordinates tv destroy competition. 

In his Chicago speech Mr. Taft referred to an early 


decision under the Sherman law, the Knight case, 


which he declared was unfortunate in that “the dect- 
sion discouraged the enforcement of the law and made 
them think that trusts could not be reached except by 


state jurisdiction.” Thus new light is thrown on the 


defiant attitude which Mr. Vail, as the visible head of 
the Bell system, has publicly assumed toward the Sher- 
man act, and the intensity with which the Bell organi- 
sation has worked for the enactment of state laws, as 
in Ohio and Michigan, which would permit mergers 
and under which the Bell officials have hoped to ac- 
complish an end clearly forbidden by the Sherman stat- 


ute. 


the dissolution or disintegration of the corporation, either 
voluntarily or at the demand of the government. We be- 
lieve that the organization is legal, that its management is 
proper, that its properties are of immense intrinsic value 
and that the corporation is of benefit to the public interest.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the government’s suit will be 
hotly defended and by the most able counsel to be had. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors and ac- 
tive head of the corporation, refused to discuss the mat- 
ter. Francis Lynde Setson, general counsel of the corpor- 
ation, said it was perhaps better that dissolution proceed- 
ings had been instituted. 

“It is better to know where we stand,” he added, “than 
to have all this uncertainty—all these rumors and reports 
moving through the air.” 

An item of especial interest in connection with the filing 
of this suit is the fact that it is to be brought before the 
three judges who recently decided the powder trust case in 
favor of the government. These judges are: George Gray. 
of Wilmington, Del.; Joseph Buffington, of Pittsburgh; and 
William M. Lanning, of Trenton. 

In the powder trust case Judge Lanning clearly indicated 
the position of the three judges. He said: 

“If a corporation arbitrarily uses its powers to force other 


competitors or to coerce them into a sale or union with the. 


combination, it puts a restraint on interstate commerce and 
in @ sense violates the anti-trust act.. Our decree must fore- 





stall future violations and compel the dissolving of the com- 
bination now existing.” 
WICKERSHAM’S DEMANDS IN ToBpacco TRUST REORGANIZATION. 


In connection with the action of the government against 
the steel trust, it is of interest to analyze the demands made 
by Attorney General Wickersham before the circuit court 
in the matter of the dissolution of the tobacco trust. The 
officers of that corporation submitted a plan of reorgani- 
zation to which Mr. Wickersham has taken exception. He 
voiced his ideas of just how the company should be reor- 
ganized and the outline is strangely significant of what 
might be demanded of the Bell Telephone Co. should it 
occupy the position before the court which the tebacco 
trust does at this time. Some of Mr. Wickersham’s con- 
ditions follow in italics: 

“Corporations to succeed the trust shall not have any offi- 
cer or director in common,” 

In the Bell system many officers or directors of one com- 
pany occupy similar positions in others of the parent or 
subsidiary concerns. 

“They shall not have any stock interest in each other.” 

The A. T. & T. Co. owns practically all the stock of a 
number of its subsidiaries; it owns over 50 per cent. in a 
majority of them; it owns less than 50 per cent. in the 
remainder. 

“They shall not have the same agents for the purchase of 
raw materials or sale of their products.” 

The Western Electric Co., the manufacturing branch of 
the Bell organization, is controlled by the parent company 





“WE MUST HAVE COMPETITION”—TAFT 


Now we can get back to competition. We must 
get back to competition as an element in this country. 
I, for one, am not discouraged as yet in the hope 
that we may return to a legitimate and independent 
competition. To one in my place there is no dis- 
cretion with reference to the trial of cases brought 
to the attention of the executive as violations of the 
law. The prosecutions must go on. It is not for the 
executive to say he can withhold criminal prosecu- 
tions, or any kind of prosecutions, just to help busi- 
ness. Business must reform itself.—Extract from 
speech delivered at Pocatello, Idaho. 


We did get along with competition; we can get 
along with it. We did get along without monopoly; 
we can get along without it; and the business men 
of this country must square themselves to that neces- 
sity. The decision of the supreme court is in the 
highest interest of the public, and I am glad to think 
that business men who have been violating the trust 
law are now being made to see the necessity for put- 
ting their houses in order, changing their organiza- 
tions, giving up the idea that it is necessary to con- 
trol markets in order to make profits, and reverting. 
to the old principle of free competition, in which all 
limit upon it to prevent its being excessive must be 
self-imposed by the good sense of each competitor 
and not by any arrangement or contract between com- 
petitors, or secret stipulation, or wink or nod.—Ex- ° 
tract from speech at Detroit, Mich. 
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through majority stock ownership. Every Bell company 
must buy virtually all its equipment and materials from 
that company and not in a competitive market. 

“They shall not employ the same clerks, or otherwise or- 
ganize or occupy the same offices.” 

The .Bell organization, under the direction of President 





“NO STIFLING OF COMPETITION”’—TAFT 


The Sherman law has been on the statute books 
for twenty years and has been finally construed by 
the supreme court. The two decisions last spring, in 
my judgment, give it definite meaning that any com- 
bination in restraint of trade with the purpose of 
controlling prices and stifling competition is a viola- 
tion of the statute. Men know whether they intend to 
stifle competition and control prices, and all that is 
necessary in a court of law is to prove the combina- 
tion and the intent. The law is on the statute books 
and must be enforced, and this stifling of competition 
and this control of prices must cease.—Extract from 
speech delivered at Pittsburgh. 


We have a condition of lawlessness. We have had 
it for twenty years. Men have gone on combining 
against the anti-trust statutes with a knowledge that it 
was on the face of the statute book and with a knowl- 
edge that they were violating the law, on the theory 
that that law was not to be enforced and could not 
be enforced. I am here under my oath to enforce the 
law, and when I find it violated to prosecute or direct 
prosecution of those who violate it. My own hope 
is that, now that these decisions have been given, all 
the business men who touch the decision in any way 
will conduct their business hereafter in accordance 
with the law, and that only a short time may elapse 
before we shall be doing business on a proper and 
legal basis in accordance with the principles of free 
competition.—Extract from speech delivered at Chi- 
cago. 











Vail, has been gradually shaping itself to accomplish this 
very thing. Not only has it been bringing groups of sub- 
sidiary companies under the same management, with joint 
executive offices, but it is steadily working to accomplish 
the joint use and occupancy of offices by the Western 





“MUST ABIDE BY LAW”—WICKERSHAM 


Competition in the tobacco trade must be re-estab- 
lished by the dissolution plans of the tobacco trust, 
or they will not be acceptable to the government. 
If any one of the six plans submitted will bring about 
a return of competitive conditions, the trust can adopt 
that plan, but there must be no quibbling. Nothing 
short of absolute competition will satisfy the depart- 
ment. The trust prosecutions will continue until the 
big concerns learn right from wrong and are willing 
to abide by the law.—Extract from interview at Oma- 
ha, Neb. 











Union Telegraph Co., which it controls, and its subsidiaries 
throughout the country. ¢ 

These statements of Mr. Wickersham before the court 
as to the reorganization of the tobacco trust, together with 
the charges made in the bill against U. S. Steel, combine 
to place the situation of the Bell telephone interests in a 
very peculiar light. They appear to indicate that the de- 
partment of justice, in its understanding of the Sherman 
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act, as interpreted by the supreme court, regards an or- 
ganization such as that of the Bell, with its holding and 
subsidiary companies and the division of territory between 
them, as itself a violation of the law, entirely apart from 
the numerous definite acts of that organization looking to 
the suppression of competition. If this be the case, as ten- 
tatively forecast by TELEPHONY some time ago, the actual 
dissolution of the Bell crganization would inevitably ensue 
upon an adverse judgment being delivered against it by the 
United States courts. 





Members of Conservation Commission Heartily Endorse 
Telephone in National Forests. 


Commissioners Fleming and Moore, of the Conservation 
Commission, recently returned from a three days’ trip with 
Superintendent of Forests Pettis in the Adirondacks, dur- 
ing which they covered nearly four hundred miles in the 
forest section. They made the following statement: 
have prevailed, and in some portions of our route no rain 
whatever has fallen for nearly three weeks. This thoroughly 
demonstrates the practicability of the present fire patrol 
and mountain observation station plan which is being car- 
ried out by this commission. 

“During all this trip we did not observe a single smoke 
from forest fire and there were only a very few and very 
small areas along the line of our travel which had been 
burned this vear, although extreme conditions of drought 

“We were so thoroughly impressed with the value of this 
organization and the great effectiveness of the plan that we 
have decided to further strengthen the organization in this 
respect. Plans were, therefore, made.for connecting a large 
telephone system which covers the great wilderness of 
northern Hamilton county with another system running 
through a large territory.” 





C. O. Frishie Entertains Illinois Independents at Union 
League Club Luncheon, Saturday, November 4. 

Independent telephone officials from all over Illinois have 
been looking forward this week to the meeting at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, which takes place at noon, Saturday, 
Nov. 4. C. O. Frisbie, president of the Illinois Tunnel Co., 
will be the host at an informal luncheon. 

Invitations which have been sent out over the signature of 
F. A. Dolph, receiver of the Interstate company, indicate that 
the entertainment will be decidedly worth while, but leave 
enough mystery about the affair to pleasantly whet the curiosity 
of eligiole guests. Mr. Frisbie said to TELEPHONY on Thurs- 
day: 

“Yes, say that we want every Independent telephone man in 
Illinois to come and have a good time, get acquainted with us, 
and see what we are doing in Chicago. They will have a 
chance to find out for themselves what kind of a terminal we 
are building up for a big long-distance business from all parts 
of the state, and the spirit of co-operation in which we are 
approaching the subject. We expect a large attendance, and 
will make it worth while for everyone to come.” 





Telephone Pioneers fo America Perfect Organization. 


The Telephone Pioneers of America completed its or- 
ganization at a meeting held in Boston on Thursday and 
Friday. The organization committee, consisting of H. W. 
Pope, T. B. Doolittle and C. R. Truex, had the prelimin- 
ary matters in hand and arrangements .were completed for 
an attendance of about 250, exclusive of ladies, out of 2 
membership of 550 recorded to date. The Pioneers were 
the guests of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which tendered automobile rides, luncheon, theatre parties 
and inspection of exchanges. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. entertained the Pioneers at a banquet. 











November 4, 1911. 


President Taft Uses Automatic During Chicago Visit—Re- 
marks on Clearness of Transmission. 

During his visit to Chicago extending into this week, 
President Taft had an opportunity of testing the splendid 
service given by the Independents in that city by convers- 
ing with Mayor Harrison over the automatic telephone. 
This occurred on Monday, after the president had in- 
spected the Dairy Show, at the Stock Yards, and had pre- 
sented a cup to the agricultural students. He was in- 
‘ormed that Mr. Harrison had called him on the automatic 
and immediately responded by means of a telephone placed 
on the speaker’s stand. This was the moment when the 
photographer secured the excellent portrait of the presi- 
dent, here shown. 

The president remarked on the clearness of the trans- 
mission and expressed his pleasure at being able to con- 
verse with the mayor over the Independent lines. 





Conservative Nebraska Newspaper Records Pointed Ques- 
tion Asked Bell Man—A “Vicious” Trust. 

The Kearney, Neb., Hub, one of the state’s oldest and 
most conservative daily papers, printed an editorial a few 
days ago on the telephone question, under the caption, 
“The ‘Wire’ Merger,” which shows the careful thought 
given by the editor to present conditions in the telephone 
field. The editorial was as follows: 


The national convention of grain men in session at 
Omaha during the past week will be remembered for 
the live, practical subjects discussed, and the consider- 
ation of public problems that concern the entire peo- 
ple as well as the dealers in and handlers of grain. 
One particularly live subject was the merger of the 
Bell Telephone Company and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., as a result of which there followed increase 
in the night rates for telephone service. A Nebraska 
delegate at the convention propounded a pertinent 
query to an official of the telephone and telegraph com- 
pany who was present, viz: Whether the half rate at 
night could not have been maintained had his com- 
panv spent as much money in improving the service 
and lowering rates as it had spent in fighting the 
Independent companies. The question was a poser and 
was not answered. Figures were presented to the 
convention showing that in 1910 the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had made a net profit of $27,- 
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000,000, of which $21,000,000 went into dividends, a 
trifle of $3,000 went into the reserve fund and another 
trifle of $3,000,000 into the surplus fund.. Without 
analyzing these figures very closely it looks very much 
as though the country had been paying a pretty stiff 
price for any supposed benefits that were promised 
as a result of the merger. It is possible that the gov- 
ernment has been quietly at work investigating this 
consolidation of Bell telephone and Western Union 
telegraph interests, and that one of these days we shall 
hear something drop in the vicinity of the Department 
of Justice. If the government has not taken note of 
it the fact would be very surprising, for this “wire” 
trust is one of the most vicious and far-reaching in its 
results and the possible extent of its robberies that the 
country has ever seen. 


We believe that the editor may rest assured that the 
Department of Justice will be heard from shortly along 
these lines, and that the A. T. & T. Co. and its acts will 
receive as careful attention as has its cousin, the “elec- 
trical trust.” 





Cumberland Bell Forcibly Ejected from Indiana Town. 

The Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
being forcibly ejected from Mt. Vernon, Ind., by the mayor 
and other city officials. This includes the actual removal 
of the Bell company’s poles from the streets, cutting of 
wires and general cleaning up of the plant. The action 
followed the Cumberland’s refusal to procure a franchise 
and a subsequent contest in the courts which was decided 
adversely to the Bell. It is proposed to organize an In- 
dependent company to build the town. 


Bell Buys New York State Companies. 

A dispatch from Auburn, N. Y., states that the Auburn 
Telephone Co., together with the Skaneateles and allied 
companies in Onondaga and Cayuga counties, has been 
sold to the Bell interests through the medium of the 
Friendship Telephone Co., a Bell organization. 





Telephone Values Increase in Oklahoma. 
Figures compiled by the Oklahoma auditor’s office show the 
total assessed valuation of all telephone property in Oklahoma 
this vear to be $4,878,512, as compared with $3,135,429 for 1910 
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Missouri Bell Stockholders 


Refuse A. T. & T. Offer 


In Enthusiastic Meeting, at St. Louis, Minority Interests Prepare’ to Wrest Control From Parent Company—Assert 
Latter Has No Right to Vote Majority Stock at Election—Declare Local Company Mis- 
managed and Funds Misused—Committee to Investigate Further 


At a special meeting of stockholders of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Missouri, held in St. Louis, at which more than 100 were 
present, it was unanimously voted to refuse the offer recently 
made by the American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
the minority stock in the company. The offer was six shares 
of A. T. & T. stock for seven of the Bell of Missouri. 

In addition charges were made that the A. T. & T. Co., which 
owns about 68 per cent. of the stock of the Bell of Missouri, 
had deliberately mismanaged its subsidiary in its efforts to fight 
the Kinloch Independent, had appropriated money without right 
and that the officers it had appointed were incompetent. It 
was also alleged that the agreement to pay the 4% per cent. of 
the gross receipts annually as royalties to the A. T. & T. was 
entered into without the knowledge of the local representatives 
on the board and that it was extortionate and unwarranted. It 
was further declared that the Boston company could not legally 
vote its majority stock in the Missouri corporation and that a 
petition would shortly be filed seeking to enjoin the A. T. & 
T. Co. from exercising control of the local corporation. 

After voting to refuse the parent company’s offer for their 
stock, the stockholders appointed a committee to take up the 
matter with the Boston officials and ascertain just what should 
be done. The members of this committee are: D. S. H. Smith, 
John E. Shepley, Edward Whitaker, P. C. Maffitt, William Dun- 
can, Robert H. Stockton, John D. Davis and Henry M. Meyer. 

Mr. Shepley, who is a director in the Bell of Missouri, made 
a detailed statement regarding the parent company’s attitude 
toward the St. Louis concern, and declared that the former had 
been guilty of outrageous practices toward the Missouri cor- 
poration. After giving the history of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and its successor, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, and their relationship to the St. Louis Bell, Mr. Shepley 
detailed the complaints which the stockholders had against the 
parent company. 

“After much thought and counsel,” he said, “we employed 
Haskell & Sells, public accountants, to examine our books, ac- 
counts, contracts and other records, authorizing them to employ 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., electrical engineers and 
experts, to examine our properties and jointly to report to us 
our financial condition, the condition of our contractual: obliga- 
tions, the physical condition of our property, its adequacy and 
modernness and its real value as a growing property, compared 
with that at which we carried it upon our books. 

“These investigations began in winter of 1910 and 1911, and 
were summed up in a report submitted early in the spring of the 
latter year. The general purport of the report was that our 
books had been well kept; that ample allowance had been made 
for renewals, repairs and replacements; that the physical con- 
dition of our property was excellent; that our plant was up-to- 
date, measured by the most approved standards, and was ade- 
quate for all present and reasonably immediate future needs of 
the company, and that our business had been and was then 
increasing with rapidity. 

“On the other hand, the report disclosed that in January, 
1903, in lieu of the old contract existing between the local com- 
pany and the American Bell Telephone Co., a new contract had 
been entered into between the former company and the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., the successor of the latter, 
under which, in lieu of specific instrument rentals, and to 
cover the value of expert advice and assistance, which theoreti- 
cally the parent body was to furnish, an annual charge of 4% 
per cent. of the local company’s gross earnings, including re- 





ceipts from all toll lines, private lines, etc., had to be paid. 

“As the engineering and other similar assistance was de- 
clared to be more theoretical than real, the charge amounted to 
rental only for instrument sets, and in the year 1903 amounted 
to an annual rental of $2.04 per set, decreasing until 1910, when 
it amounted to $1.53 per set per annum. These sets can be 
bought by anyone in lots of a dozen or over for $2.64 per set, 
and probably at about two-thirds of that cost by the telephone 
company if it should buy in the open market. The life of these 
instruments, if uninjured by accident, is indefinite. 

“This contract was never authorized by the board of directors 
of the local company. On July 1, 1897, without any authority 
from the board of directors, the officers of the local company, 
who, as I have said, were selected by the parent company, 
entered into a contract with the latter company for a division 
of long-distance tolls. é, 

“By this contract all amounts received for long-distance mes- 
sages going out of St. Louis to other points were divided be- 
tween the parent company and the local company in proportions 
of 15 per cent. and 85 per cent., with an important proviso, how- 
ever, that the maximum share of the local company in any one 
toll receipt should not be more than ten cents. 

“The payments under this contract were arranged so that 
after September, 1909, a flat rate of 10.87 cents was credited to 
the local company on every outgoing message. Nothing was 
received by the local company for any incoming long-distance 
message. 

“For the year 1910 the report shows that our company’s 
share of the entire tolls received from outgoing messages was 
7.12 per cent. thereof; or, if the incoming messages were equal 
to the outgoing, which is about correct, the local company’s 
share of the total receipts of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for all long-distance business going into or out of 
St. Louis was 3.56 per cent. thereof.” 

Guido Pantaleoni presided at the meeting. Edwards Whit- 
aker read a letter from U. N. Bethell, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., regarding the offer, and 
interpreted it to mean that the parent company was ready to 
make a better proposition, or to treat with the St. Louis stock- 
holders. Mr. Whitaker, John D. Davis and others advised the 
rejection of the tender. 

The stockholders promptly and unanimously voted to act as 
a unit and not sell their holdings to the A. T. & T. Co. 

As an organized revolt of this nature among Bell minority 
stockers is utterly unprecedented, further action is awaited with 
keen interest. 





Western Union Forming State Organizations. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. is following the ex- 
ample set by the A. T. & T., the parent company, and is 
organizing separate corporations in different states for the 
purpose of conducting its business therein. The forma- 
tion of the Western Union Telegraph Co. of Illinois is 
now reported, to operate in Illinois. The capital stock is 
fixed at -$25,000. 





Bell Says It Will Not Raise Salt Lake Rates. 
The Mountain States (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has advised the Salt Lake City Council ‘that it has no in- 
tention of raising: the rates in that city. The statement 


outlines the company’s plans for the merging of the plant, 


of the “Independent” company with its own. 
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Quality of Independent Apparatus Shown During Flood at 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 
By Edw. I. Pratt. 
When your complaint telephone seems to ring all day, when 
storms tear at your lines, collections drag and worries hover, 
brace up and think of Parsons. 















Near View of Exchange on Edge of Flood. 
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Parsons, if you don’t know, is manager of the Black River 
Falls exchange, of the Central Wisconsin Telephone Co. Here’s 
what he’s been through—he began reconstruction the day after: 

A “hell” of water fifteen feet high and blocks wide annihi- 
lated three-fourths of his town. Eighty business buildings went 
down before it. About twenty more were left shells and 
wrecks. 

Every one feared it would happen, after days of rain, and 
when, on the morning previous, the telephone messages up-river 
told of one dam after another giving way—every man knew 
what was coming. 

The telephone exchange was some distance from Black 
River, in the center of this thriving town. Now the waters 
pass under the front door sill. 

The day of the disaster as the rising flood cleaned out build- 
ing after building and thé people hauled merchandise and be- 
longings up hill, the telephone men watched their poles go 
down. 

Every house that cracked and toppled into the seething mass 
of wreckage meant one or more telephones gone. There were 
over a hundred lost before the worst was over, and when. it 
began to look desperate for the exchange they cut the board 
loose, hauled it out and up the hill. Then the outlook seemed 
bright and the cabinet was connected up again. Another rise 
of the flood and, desperate, they hauled it out again to a place 
of safety. 

When the torrent was finally spent, reconstruction began 
before the ground was dry, when the switchboard, a Kellogg, 
was immediately put in service again. 

So, there are worse things than irate subscribers and even 
sleet storms. And there are mighty few jobs better than to be 
operating a telephone system, that saves lives and helps people 
in times of trouble, and in fair weather as well. 

In a letter just received, Mr. Parsons says: “In answer to 
yours of the 23rd, I am handing you two photographs from 
which you may form an opinion of the complete destruction 
wrought in this city.” 





Telephone System on Rifle Range. 

The Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, of Louisville, 
has completed arrangements for the establishment of a 
1,000-yard private revolver and rifle range at Gardner’s 
Station, Ky., near Louisville. It is proposed to equip a 
private telephone system for the marksmen, telephone sets 
connecting each station with the pit. 





Connects Exposition with Boston Theater. 

At the New England Industrial Exposition, at Boston, 
the New England Telephone Co. has installed a number 
of receivers, for the entertainment of visitors, which con- 
nect with a Boston theater. Special apparatus is located 
in the footlights and it is possible at the exposition to 
follow the course of the performance. 








Black River Falls after the Flood—Exchange indicated by a cross. 












What Can We Build on a Postal-Independent Union >? 


Present Tendencies in Wire Using Industry Carried to Logical Conclusion—Far-Seeing Leaders Predict Standard- 
ization, and Other Conditions Making for Stability, Progress and Assured Profits—A Revelation of the 
Ideas of Advanced Thinkers, Expressed to Telephony in Last Few Months 


The following article is an exposition of the position 
which some of the most prominent men in the wire-using 
industry believe will be a logical outcome of present con- 
ditions in the telephone and telegraph field. It is an 
attempt to outline a constructive policy, by which Inde- 
pendent telephone and telegraph companies may further 
their interests by a plan upon which all may unite in 
harmony, conserving all present self interests, and laying 
the foundation for renewed and prosperous activity in the 
industry. 

The leaders whose ideas were gained from the inter- 
views summarized below feel confident that some such 
plan as this will be the topic of chief interest at the next 
national telephone convention. 

PosTAL AND INDEPENDENTS NATURAL ALLIES. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. was created in response to 
a rethonstrance by the public against the inadequate and 
excessively expensive service furnished by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., which company was formed by 
consolidating a large number of telegraph companies into 
a trust. 

Since the Postal Telegraph Co. began to furnish tele- 
graph service to the public, it has enjoyed the support of 
the public, being given the preference by a majority to 
such points as its lines would reach. It was the means of 
reducing land and water telegraph tariffs very generally 
and by so doing undoubtedly brought the telegraph serv- 
ice into more general use and in greater demand than 
would have been possible without its existence. 

Not many years ago, the rate cutting between the Pos- 
tal and. Western Union companies ceased and to a cer- 
tain extent a reaction set in, particularly in cases where 
prior rate cutting had brought the rate to a point below 
profit, and in this instance it is apparent that both com- 
panies restored the rate to a point where profit was as- 
sured. 

In place of the rate war, the telegraph companies exerted 
their efforts in the direction of competitive service from 
an efficiency standpoint, and in this direction the Postal 
lines were very successful. 

This success is attributed to three factors: 

First—Superior management and organization. 

Second—More efficient apparatus and lines. 

Third—Support of the general public to an industry com- 
bating a trust. 

The competitor of the Postal had every natural advan- 
tage at the outset, having an established business, trained 
experts and lines covering the United States in a com- 
prehensive manner, but, notwithstanding this advantage, 
the Postal has been able to build up a wonderful system of 
lines, a very efficient organization, and to obtain a large 
measure of the telegraph business. 

The Independent telephone industry had its inception 
in the same manner as dic the Postal Telegraph Co., but 
instead of developing under the guidance of one mind 
along predetermined lines, it has grown under the law 
of experimentation, rather than any other. It has been 
subjected to the greatest abuses that any business propo- 
sition was ever confronted with and notwithstanding im- 
pediments, it has done for the telephone industry as much 
in bringing: about development as the Postal ™:legraph Co. 
has done for its industry. It has operated under the dis- 
advantage of no form oi leadership and has within its 





ranks many conflicting interests, yet it has continued to 
grow, and its growth is due to the following facts: 

First—Inefficient and insufficient service supplied by the 
trust. 

Second—Popular animosity to trusts. 

Third—Local ownership. 

These three elements have been able to withstand, up 
to date, all outside as well as inside assault against its 
success, as well as the often quoted idea that “the tele- 
phone is a natural monopoly,” and the demand for “uni- 
versal service.” 

CONSOLIDATION OR STATE REGULATION? 

With the absorption of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and co- 
operative movement by Morgan & Co. to acquire control 
of certain Independent plants holding strategic positions 
in the field, together with activities in the legislatures of 
the various states tending to made laws which will con- 
trol the telephone industry, the Independent companies 
have been confronted with a question which has not as 
yet been answered. This is: “Shall we depend upon 
state regulation or consolidation with the Bell Telephone 
Co. for our future existence?” To diagnose this ques- 
tion, it is merely necessary to ask two more: 

First—If the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. had 
the means to purchase at the price representing the worth 
of the Independent plants, would the anti-trust laws per- 
mit such action? 

Second—Will the legislative bodies in their study of the 
telephone situation (which is necessary prior to the passage 
of successful laws), so affect the financial situation as to 
permit new money being secured to carry on the exten- 
sions required by the fast growing demand for service? 

The logical answer to these two questions seems to 
prove the impossibility of the first question offering any 
advantageous solution to the Independent field. 

REAL CoMPETITION. 

In the public service, which both the telephone and tele- 
graph represent, it would be a comparatively easy matter 
to secure the passage of laws both state and national 
against discrimination and unfair methods in the business, 
and with such guarantees given by the representatives of 
the people, the question before the Postal Telegraph Co. 
and the Independent companies is one of the best service 
at the most reasonable rate. 

If competition is confined to this problem alone, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter for the Independent com- 
panies to show that, for the good of public service, the toll 
lines representing the state and interstate connections be- 
tween local plants should be available for connection with 
all local plants. In the event of such a condition, it would 
seem logical that the Postal Telegraph Co. would compete 
with its long distance competitor, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., for its measure of the long dis- 
tance telephone business by converting its existing lines 
into simultaneous telephone and telegraph circuits, as well 
as by adding sufficient circuits to its existing pole lines to 
handle such business as it could secure from the telephone 
industry. In this event, it would seem that the Postal 
company would double, treble and possibly quadruple the 
revenues from its existing investment in line circuits. 

STANDARDIZATION A PRIMARY ESSENTIAL, 
The main obstacle to universal long distance service is 
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the lack of proper standardization in the telephone industry 
of any line apparatus, or of traffic methods, as well. This 
standardization is lacking to the proper degree even in 
the organization of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and is the one logical reason which that company puts 
forth when confronted by the universal service question, 
viz: that Independent apparatus will not work in ¢onnec- 
tion with Bell apparatus. There is none to either combat 
this answer or intelligently work out the solution, except 
when the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. finds it 
desirable to bring about interconnection relations with In- 
dependents. Then interconnection methods are quickly de- 
vised. This answer to universal service has been used in 
the past to a very advantageous extent by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in maintaining unfa:r com- 
petition. 
PLANS FOR PosTAL-INDEPENDENT UNION. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. is credited with having 
superior telegraph lines interconnecting upwards of 3,000 
of the most important cities and towns of the United States 
and Canada, in which the Independent telephone companies 
have upwards of five million telephone stations. At the 
outset, it is acknowledged that it is impossible to at once 
harmonize and bring into immediate economical and efh- 
cient relations these two interests, and that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, a year and probably years would 
be required. But if the union were desirable, plans for 
bringing it about could be readily agreed upon without in- 
jury to any of the interests involved and the benefits to 
be derived could be obtained gradually and without hazard. 

A PRAcTICAL PLAN FOR STANDARDIZATION. 

If, at a meeting representing the principal Independent 
telephone stockholders of the United States and Canada 
and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., a board of standard- 
ization of equipment could be organized and supported by 
a tax per station, such a board of engineers could work out 
a table of standards as well as the probable requirements 
of the long distance telephone business for which the Pos- 
tal lines would be depended upon for service and each 
company work out the requirements of these standards as 
rapidly as possible. This board of engineers would also 
inspect the probable requirements in the event of legisla- 
tion compelling universal service, and co-operate with the 
National Board of Underwriters for the purpose of antici- 
pating the probable fire hazard in the equipment of sub- 
stations. 

The standardization board, supported by the Indepen- 
dent and Postal tax payers and under their control as an 
international body, could require all manufacturers of 
patented equipment to issue a license to manufacture un- 
der conditions which would guarantee the rights to use 
and regulate competition in the manufacturing field with- 
out prejudice to the patent owners prior to the adoption 
of such patented devices in the standardized laws of equip- 
ment. 

The organization of this standardization board could be 
of such a nature as to bind the associated companies into 
a single self-interest instead of the multi- and opposed self- 
interests now existing. 

ASSURANCE OF PERMANENT INTERCONNECTION. 

It could also have provisions in which any associated 
plant being sold to the competitor would not permit a 
damage ensuing to the other plants through its being dis- 
mantled until adequate interconnection with the remain- 
ing plants in the territory had been provided. 

TraFFric Boarp. 

At the meeting proposed a tariff commission should be 
arranged for, whose duties it would be to prescribe rate 
sehedules and apportion the receipts under rules which 
would cover tle costs and a fair distribution of the profits. 
This commission should also prescribe the operating rules 
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and such traffic conditions as would facilitate best results. 
This commission should be under the control of a traffic 
board whose efforts would be directed to the procurement 
of equitable laws to protect fair competition and bring in- 
to the industry such changes in business methods as are 
necessary to its welfare. For instance, it could illustrate 
the advantages of more equitably measured service which 
obtains in other public service, and bring about a condition 
where the telephone company’s responsibility for service 
terminated at the delivery at the subscriber’s premises, 
allowing the subscribers to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages in equipping their premises with the service wiring 
and fixtures 

Under the above suggestions the standardization board 
rules would operate similarly to the underwriters’ rules 
in the electric light and power fields. This would have 
the combined advantage of relieving the operating com- 
panies of a great expense in which there is an inherent 
waste, and would also guarantee a closer interest with the 
subscribers. By this evolution it would transfer the tele- 
phone industry out of one in which the service can not 
be promoted without increase in its cost to the producer. 
This board could also pass upon the physical plant, equip- 
ment, etc., of the various companies operating under its 
jurisdiction and thereby greatly facilitate the market for 
telephone and telegraph securities. 

With the organization as above suggested, it would ap- 
pear that a revival of interest in the Independent field 
would immediately ensue and, as the principles for which 
the union would stand were placed in operation, the bene- 
ficial results would show prompt response in the quality 
of service rendered, the statement of profits would take 
on a new tone, and the telephone and telegraph securities 
market be greatly stimulated. 

With intelligent plans and with the realization ot ex- 
tended service which they give promise, together with the 
public interest in the welfare of the project and the general 
local ownership, it would seem that the Postal-Independent 
Telephone Union would present to its competitor, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. a situation far dit- 
ferent from the one which now exists. 

Odd Case of Appropriation and Use of Private Telegraph 
Messages Comes Up in Salt Lake. 

A peculiar case of stealing telegraphic information has 
developed in Salt Lake City, where De Witt B. Lowe, a 
broker, and four others have been arrested on a charge 
of securing and appropriating to their own use stock quo- 
tations and data intended for the private use of E. F. 
Hutton & Co., brokers, and transmitting it to San Fran- 
cisco over private wires to Moss & Co., brokers in that 
city. 

The quotations, it was discovered, were obtained by 
means of megaphones and vibrators in the offices of Bad- 
ger Bros., local representatives of the Hutton firm: In- 
asmuch as no electrical connections were employed, it is 
impossible to charge the offenders with wire tapping, but 
they are held under bail for reading and using telegraphic 
information not addressed to them. This is punishable 
in Utah with a fine of $1,000, or imprisonment for from 
one to five years. 








California Independent Buys Bell Sublicensee. 

The Tehama County (Independent) Telephone Co., in 
northern California, has just materially strengthened its 
position through the purchase of the lines of the Red Bluff 
company, at Paskenta. It has, at the same time, deprived 
the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. of an impor- 
tant connection. The Paskenta company has been con- 
nected with the Bell lines and the Pacific concern expected 
to purchase it outright. 











The Pennsylvania Railroad’s New Concrete Pole Line’ 


Details of Construction of Line of Reinforced Concrete Poles Installed on Meadows Division of Road Through Low- 
Lying Salt Swamp—Interesting Because of Largely Experimental Character and Because 


of Nature of Land Which Provided Poor Foundation 


in a paper entitled “The New York Tunnel Extension of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Station Construction, Road, Track, 
Yard Equipment, Electric Traction and Locomotives,” to be 
presented before the American Society of Civil Engineers Oc- 
tober 18, George Gibbs gives some details of the concrete- 
pole lines on the Meadows section of the railroad. This 
section is a 5-mile continuous stretch in semi-tidal swamp 
land except for a short section of rock outcropping at 











Grillage in Marshy Stratum, 


Snake Hill, N. J. The Hackensack River is crossed mid- 
way of the section. The ground surface is covered with a 
heavy growth of reeds, underlaid with varying strata of 
clay for very conSiderable depths. 

The ultimate telegraph and telephone service will require 
60 open wires and two 40-pair cables, and it was desired 
to make this line entirely secure against probable interrup- 
tion by severe storms or fires in the swamp reeds. The 
character of the foundation was bad, and after due con- 
sideration it was décided to substitute for an H wooden- 
pole line, which would be inadequate for the conditions, 
one of concrete poles, which, while somewhat experi- 
mental and perhaps somewhat more costly, would provide 
a safe and durable construction. In this section 202 poles 
were required. They are spaced from 70 ft. to 135 ft. apart, 
with an average standard span of 120 ft., the variations in 
span being due to numerous railway and highway cross- 
ings. The heights of the poles above ground vary from 
25 ft. to 50 ft., an 1 they are from 35 ft. to 65 ft. in total 
length. The design made by R. D. Coombs called for 
transverse loading conditions in case of maximum storms 
equivalent to 6,000 Ib. at 6.5 ft. below the top of the pole 
for the 120-ft. span length. The poles are square in cross- 
section, with chamfered corners, and with a taper of % in. 
in 5 ft. The 1:2:4 concrete mixture of which they are 
made was assumed to have an ultimate unit of strength in 
compression of 2,200 lb. The reinforcement is composed 
of mechanical bond bars tied together into a square skele- 





*Article and illustrations reproduced through courtesy of 
Electrical World (New York). 


In the completed pole this reinforcement is 
The 


ton frame. 
covered by a 1-in. minimum thickness of concrete. 














Concrete Pole Line on Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


in horizontal frames 
in and carefully 


placed 
poured 


skeleton reinforcement was 
and the concrete mixture was 
tamped. 

After a number of experiments it was found best to set the 
pcles in pits excavated in the marshy stream. These pits were 
generally about 9 ft. square and 5 ft. deep, and a timber grillage 
was placed around the base of each pole and about 5 ft. below 
the top of the ground. This grillage consisted of six track 
cross-ties bolted together and to the pole and each partly 
planked over by 3-in. rough lumber. The pole, which projected 
below the grillage, was pointed at the butt and was jetted down 
by compressed air into the sandy layer so that the grillage 
would rest at the bottom of the pit. The pits were then back- 














Method of Making Concrete Pole. 


filled with rock and clay. The poies on curves are cross- 
guyed and the terminal and railway crossing poles are 
head-guyed with steel cables. Because of the unusually 
heavy line and the extreme length required for the founda- 
tions, the gross weight per pole, exclusive of grillage and 
cross arms, is more than would be required for ordinary 
telegraph poles and varies from 5,350 lb. for a 35-ft. pole, 
to 17,300 lb. for a pole 665 ft. in length. 
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Physical Connection Now Before Two State Commissions 
Following Appeal to National Body for Order Compelling Bell Lines to Connect, A Similar Issue is Raised in Cases 


Brought Before State Commissions in Michigan and Ohio— Other News of Commission 
Cases and Activities in Various States 


Physical Connection Hearing in Michigan This Week. 

Raymond A. Latting, of Grand Ledge, Mich., has asked 
the Michigan Railroad Commission to issue an order com- 
pelling the Grand Ledge Telephone company to inter- 
change telephone messages in accordance with the Giles 
law. 

This will be the first proceedings relative to the com- 
pulsory physical connection section of that act, passed by 
the last legislature. Hearing was set for Thursday of this 
week, at Lansing. 





Ohio Local Companies Resist Physical Connection. 

Assailing the constitutionality of the act creating the 
Ohio Public Service Commission, denying its jurisdiction 
because there is no “public necessity” and attacking the 
corporate rights of the complaining company, the New 
Ashley Telephone Co., the Citizens’ Telephone Co. of Del- 
aware and the Sunbury and Galena Telephone Co. appeared 
before the commission and filed their answer to the peti- 
tion of the Kilbourn Mutual Telephone Co., a farmers’ 
line, which desired physical connection with their plants 
named. 

In the answer the commission is for the first time 
asked to rule upon the question of a “public necessity,” 
ana im so doing must determine whether or not it has 
jurisdiction in the case. The commission also must de- 
termine whether the Kilbourn company is a corporation 
for public service, as contemplated by the law, when it 
serves “mutually” the members of the company and is not 
conducted for profit. 


Baltimore Hearing Continued This Week. 

Charles England, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Comraerce, has been gathering ad- 
ditional data for presentation at the hearing on telephone 
rates which was to be continued on Thursday of this week 
before the Maryland Public Utilities Commission. It was 
considered likely that the chef topic of discussion would be 
the dissatisfaction with the Bell company’s present method 
of compiling a record of message rate calls. 








Increased Rates Asked at Fairbury, III. 

The Fairbury Telephone Co., Fairbury, Ill., presented 
a petition asking the city council for a new franchise, rais- 
ing the residence rates from $1 to $1.25 per month; two 
party lines, $1 per month. The petition contained 179 
signatures of people who were affected. 

Manager Blaisdell said that better service would be given 
and there would be no cross-talk. He stated that when 
the first franchise was granted the company paid the girls 
$16 per month, and is now paying them $25 per month. 





The Steinmetz Meeting of Chicago Engineering Societies 
Held in Chicago. 

Members of the Chicago section of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, and the Western Society of 
Engineers, held what was probably the best attended meet- 
ing in their history’-on the evening of October 25. The 
occasion was what has come to be known in Chicago en- 
gineering circles as the annual Steinmetz meeting—so called 
in honor of Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, who once each year re- 
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sponds to the call of his friends in Chicago, and gives 
the members of these societies the opportunity to hear 
one of his brilliant expositions of some electrical topic 
of fundamental interest. 

This year the subject chosen was “Reactances in Alter- 
nating Current Circuits.” J. G. Wray, chairman, called 
upon B. J. Arnold, who has held the office of president 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
president of the Western Society of Engineers, to intro- 
duce Dr. Steinmetz. 

At the close of the highly appreciated talk Mr. Wray 
thanked the speaker in behalf of the sacieties, and ex- 
pressed the hope, which was felt by all, that the Stein- 
metz evening would continue to be a regular annual 
feature of the program of these societies. 





Full Meeting of National Directors Expected. 

President Manford Savage, of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, advises TELEPHONY that it is likely 
that all directors of the National Independent Telephone 
Association will be present at the November meeting. No- 
tices that they will attend have already been received from 
directors in the most distant states. 

There was some doubt as to whether the meeting should 
be held on Monday, Nov. 13, or Tuesday, Nov. 14, but a 
majority of the directors favor Tuesday, the 14th, and so 
the meeting will be held on that day. New memberships 
are coming in from all over the country. The announce- 
ment of the month in which the next national convention 
will be held may be expected soon. 


Los Angeles Rate Suit Withdrawn. 

Litigation to prevent the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., from charging a $3 rate for residence service in Los 
Angeles, has been dropped by the city attorney, upon in- 
structions from the city council. The attempt to get a 
2.50 rate was made after experts had reported that such 
a rate would be confiscatory. The company is understood 
to have impounded a sum in excess of $50,000, the differ- 
ence between the $3 rate which was collected, and the 
$2.50 rate which the city was attempting to enforce. It 
will now be allowed to withdraw this sum. The suit also ap- 
plied to the two-party business rate, and some others of lesser 
importance. 








California Companies Exempt from Municipal Taxation. 

Refunds of city taxes are coming to telephone companies 
in California, and hereafter they will be exempt. The con- 
stitutionality of the amendment providing for this exemp- 
tion has been upheld by a recent decision of the state su- 
preme court. 








Valuable Review of Printing Telegraphy. 

The August Journal of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, London, contains an extended paper on “Prac- 
tical Aspects of Printing Telegraphy,” by Donald Murray, 
M. A. The paper is divided into three parts. Part 1 deals 
generally with the field for printing telegraphy; Part 2 
deals with the practical difficulties in the way of print- 
ing telegraphy, and Part 3 describes some printing tele- 
graph apparatus designed to overcome these difficulties. 








Department of Railway Telephony 


Conclusion of Standard Specification for Overhead Crossings—News of the Week Shows Big Advance in Tele 
phone Dispatching—Outline of Equipment to be Used by M. K. & T. on New 
Telephone Circuits—Watch for Special Features Next Week 


Specifications for Overhead Crossings of Electric Light 
and Power Lines.* 


STRUCTURAL STEEL. 


51. Structural steel shall be in accordance with the Manu- 
facturers’ Standard Specifications. 

52. The design and workmanship shall be strictly in accord- 
ance with first-class practice. 

53. The form of the frame shall be such that the stresses 
may be computed with reasonable accuracy, or the strength 
shall be determined by actual test. 

54. The sections used shall permit inspection, cleaning and 
painting, and shall be free from pockets in which water or dirt 
can collect. 

55. The length of a main compression member shall not 
exceed 180 times its least radius of gyration. The length of a 
secondary compression member shall not exceed 220 times its 
least radius of gyration. 

56. The minimum thickness of metal in galvanized struc- 
tures shall be one-quarter inch (%4”) for main members and 
one-eighth inch (4%”) for secondary members. The minimum 
thickness of painted material shall be one-quarter inch (14”). 


PROTECTIVE COATING. 


57. All structural steel shall be thoroughly cleaned at the 
shop and be galvanized, or given one coat of approved paint. 

58. Painted Material: All contact surfaces shall be given 
one (1) coat of point before assembling. 

All painted structural steel shall be given two (2) field coats 
of an approved paint. 

The surface of the metal shall be thoroughly cleaned of all 
dirt, grease, scale, etc., before painting, and no painting shall 
be done in freezing or rainy weather. 

59. Galvanized Material: Galvanized material shall be in ac- 
cordance with the Specifications for Galvanizing Iron and Steel. 
(Appendix). 

Boijt holes in galvanized material shall be made before gal- 
vanizing. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

60. The foundations for steel poles and towers shall be de- 
signed to prevent overturning. 

The weight of concrete shall be assumed as 140 pounds per 
cubic foot. In good ground, the weight of “earth” (calculated 
at 30 degrees from the vertical) shall be assumed as 100 
pounds per cubic foot. In swampy ground, special measures 
shall be taken to prevent uplift or depression. 

61. The top of the concrete foundation, or casing shall be 
not less than six inches (6”) above the surface of the ground, 
nor less than one foot (1’) above extreme high water. 

62. When located in swampy ground, wooden crossing and 
next adjoining poles shall be set in barrels of broken stone or 
gravel, or in broken stone or timber footings. 

63. When located in the sides of banks, or when subject to 
washouts, foundations shall be given additional depth, or be 
protected by cribbing or riprap. 

64. All foundations and pole settings shall be tamped in six 
inch (6”) layers, while back filling. 


WORKING UNIT STRESSES. 
Obtained by dividing the ultimate breaking strength by the 
factors of safety given in paragraph No. 34. 
65. Structural Steel: 


*Continued from issue of October 28, 1911. 








Lbs. per sq. in. 


TGR “GRE GECEOND oi o.ooisn bbe Kawi dees aoese 18,000 
a en a ccc a Sia ste cada) ak aes 14,000 
EE IRS ee a ere eee 18,000—60 


66. Rivets, Pins: 
Lbs. per sq. in. 


oS RR ee Ee SR ROES Steere eee rare 10,000 
EE eT REPT Cee a EE tee 20,000 
a asa I i rg as a tall te 20,000 
67. Bolts: 
Lbs. per sq. in. 
Re AS ice i tt ose asda Le te 8,500 
No sola ered ails SOR ti ee ke eee 17,000 
| SRE er ae ieee tay De rerttee RR Re SprABaERE: 5 17,000 


68. Wires and Cables: 
Copper, hard drawn, solid, B. & S— 


Lbs. per sq. in. 


I Shik ceeasccaisscedsstnwees cane 25,000 
ai al OT 27,500 
NMR Ns ects? anne uiahes om abisecns oo awnwa nee 28,500 
er Se ee ae a 30,000 
Copner;. sett drawn, solid; TH. B Sic. oc oiccs cesses cecws 17,000 
Copper, hard drawn, stranded, B. & S................. 30,000 
Copper, soft drawn, stranded, B. & S................05. 17,000 
Aluminum, hard drawn, stranded, B. & S— 
ic dea bats welmbakacke Bien d 12,000 
CAIN Ae QIN MIB oes a5 5. cer disdvniarepeiote’g wipe eeaionse 11,500 
69. Untreated Timber: 
Bending Compression 
Ibs. per sq. in. 
Eastern White Cedar.............. 600 600 (1—1/00p) 
eS Or olen a ot  oareaniemiamis ne 850 850 - 
Washington Cedar .......ccccecces 850 850 ° 
PN Bons ose wtetantonakewas 850 850 - 
Pott Orford CeGar oo.64.o0c0 oa cece 1150 1150 - 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine............ 1100 1100 " 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine........... 950 950 " 
TO  Sios oiokin nd 0 ict edins eee 1000 1000 » 
ES hiwrsad cuawhcnneuscaews 950 950 4 
II 608 oc id oda ose dawee 700 700 e 
Bald Cypress (Heartwood)........ 800 800 ” 
MIT cs dois eae ism bite ies 850 850 - 
RENNIN 20219 5.00) Siotoraraan earaveuneintocatee: 500 500 wis 
TREE 7 a '615) 54. 4d Wa Rehm aree ae wd a aes 550 550 w 


L=Length in inches. 
D=Least side, or diameter, in inches. 


P. M. to Equip 137 Miles with Telephones. 

Following the adoption of the telephone for dispatching 
trains on the Saginaw-Toledo division of the Pere Mar- 
quette it is announced that the Ludington division, em- 
bracing 137 miles, is to be similarly equipped. A force of 
20 men is now at work erecting the necessary wires and 
installing the equipment for the telephone system. When 
the new arrangement is effected the telephone will be used 
for dispatching from Toledo clear through, a distance of 
262 miles to the northern point where the Pere Marquette 
sends its car ferries across Lake Michigan. 








Atlantic Coast Line Rushing Telephone Installations. 
Trains of the Atlantic Coast Line, operated between 
Charleston and Richmond, are now dispatched by telephone. 
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The Coast Line is understood to be rushing to completion 
the installation of this improved service along the whole 
line to Jacksonville, with a view of getting ready to oper- 


ate all trains on the main line by telephone not later than 
January 1. 

The telephone system of dispatching trains has been in 
vogue on the Coast Line Road on its Rocky Mount divi- 
sion for some time, and was found to be so satisfactory 
that D. C. Marshall, suvervisor of telephones, was ordered 
to install this service along the whole of the main line. 
During the past few weeks several stretches on the Coast 
Line in Florida have been equipped with the telephone 
service. 

It is net proposed to abandon the telegraphic system. 
The Coast Line will employ the old wires for message 
Work will soon be commenced on the stretch be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah. The regular service on 
that branch suffered severely from the effects of the August 


work. 


hurricane. 





Many New Telephone Wires on Chicago & Northwestern. 

Telephone lines, to be used im connection with the dis- 
patching of trains, are being installed on many divisions of 
& Northwestern Railway. These lines are 


the Chicago 
being constructed as follows: 

From Milwaukee to Lindwerm, Wis., eight miles. 
Milwaukee to West Allis, Wis., 10.75 miles. 
From East Clinton, Ill, to Boone, Ia., 201.80 miles. 
From Missouri Valley, Ia., to Fremont, Neb., including 


From 


~ 


Arlington to Irvington, Neb., 55.97 miles. 

From Omaha to South Omaha, Neb., via Irvington, Neb., 
20.20 miles. 

From Tracy to Huron, S. D., 135.30 miles. 

From Huron to Oakes, S. D., 136.20 miles. 

From Sioux Valley Junction to Redfield, S. D., 
miles. 


118.30 





Union Pacific Wireless Telephone an Attractive Exhibit. 

A feature that claimed much attention at the Omaha 
Land Show last week was the wireless telephone demon- 
stration conducted by Dr. F. H. Millener, experimental en- 
gineer of the Union Pacific. 

The doctor gave a visitor an umbrella to which an or- 
dinary receiver was attached by a cord, and sent him into 
the crowd some distance away with instructions to raise 
the umbrella. This served as the antenna, and the sur- 
prised individual looked around rather sheepishly when he 
heard the doctor’s voice in his ear, with a few choice bits 
of information about the Union Pacific. 





M. K. & T. Adopts Telephone Train Dispatching. 

W. H. Hall, superintendent of telegraph of the “Katy,” 
has completed the construction of two telephone train 
dispatching circuits which have been in operation since 
October 1. Mr. Hall reports the circuits working smoothly 
and the operating people who are handling the excessively 
heavy fall traffic wonderfully pleased with the relief afforded 
by the telephone. 

On the Chattaw division the McAlester dispatcher han- 
dies the double track main line from McAlester 95 miles 
south to Denison, Texas, with a part of the Oklahoma City 
line from Atoka on the main line, west to Coalgate, Okla. 
Way stations located at frequent intervals al ng the line 
are connected with the telephone circuit and on the single 
track sections the blind passing tracks are provided with 
booth telephones. 

The way station equipment consists of telephone arms of 
the accordion type. equipped with head band receivers and 
Gill selectors of the two-fieure main-line bell type, on which 
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All calls 
At non- 


the clearing out impulses have been eliminated. 
are completed within three and one-half seconds. 
test offices the line wires terminate on knife switches which, 
when open, disconnect all office equipment, including the 
lightning arresters, from the line. Knife switch panels are 
provided at test offices to facilitate opening the line to lo- 
cate faults or patching a section of emergency line into the 
circuit in case of trouble. 

The roomy wooden booths at the blind sidings are fit- 
ted with small wall telephones mounted above wide writ- 
ing shelves. Knife switches are provided to disconnect 
the telephone and lightning arresters from the line when 
not in use and the booth doors are equipped with standard 
switchlecks. 

The Waco division circuit is an exceedingly busy one ex- 
tending from Smithville, Tex., the dispatcher’s office, 158 
miles north to Gillsboro and includes 47 miles of the im- 
portant San Antonio line from the junction at Granger 
Thirty-four way telephone stations and 
installed on the 


Austin. 
many 


west to 
nearly as booth telephones are 
circuit. 

The lines are brought into the offices on No. 14 twisted 
pair rubber covered and braided outside distributing wire, 
the cable where the 
offices are on the opposite side of the right-of-way from 
the pole line Wire chiefs’ test boards arranged with volt- 
meter and milliammeter tests are located at the terminals 
to enable the men to locate faults with accuracy and with- 


out delay. 


with open wire across the track to 


Both dispatchers use the regulation breast tele- 
phones and individual Gill silent calling keys. The chief 
dispatchers and superintendents have desk telephones for 
use on the train order circuits. 

The metallic line circuits are composed of two No. 9 
B. & S. gauge hard drawn copper wires strung on stand- 
and W. U. glass insulators on the pole pines of six pin 
arms and transposed every one-half mile. Portable phones 
with line poles give the wrecking crews access to the 
telephone circuit and it is possible that the use of port- 
able sets will be extended to other trains. 





R. W. Whitehead, Division Plant Superintendent, Western 
Union, with Headquarters in Chicago. 

R. W. Whitehead has recently been made division plant 
superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., covering 
the Chicago division. Mr. Whitehead was born in New York 
City in March, 1872. He is a graduate of Yale University, 
and the Sheffield Scientific School. In 1894 he became con- 
nected with the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Boston, in the engineering and construction departments, and 
served for a time as construction engineer. In 1902 he lo- 
cated in Detroit, Mich., as construction engineer for the West- 
ed with the Michigan Telephone Co. as assistant engineer. 
In 1904 he became assistant engineer of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co., which position he held until May, 
1910, when he was made division plant superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., at Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Whitehead’s work as division plant superintendent of 
the Chicago division, places him in charge of the state of 
Illinois, excepting the extreme southern portion, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, south from Milwaukee. 





Edwin C. Keenan has been appointed superintendent of 
telegraph of Lake Erie & Western Railroad, Ft. Wayne, 
Cincinnati & Louisville Railroad, Northern Ohio Railway, 
Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, and Zanesville & West- 
ern Railway, all of the New York Central Lines, with 
office at Cleveland, Ohio, and will jointly represent these 
railway companies and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. 











Automatic Private Exchanges in San Francisco 


Equipment Which Won First Prize at Industrial Fair—Extensively Used in Business Houses—Service Clean, Rapid, 
Reliable and Economical—Switch Combining Functions of Selector and Connector Developed for Local In- 
tercommunication—Department House Service Highly Developed, Owing to Equipment Advantages 


The exhibit of the Bay Cities Home Telephone Co. took a 
first prize at the industrial fair recently held in San Francisco. 
The exhibit was unique in that it was devoted exclusively to 
automatic private exchange systems and was undoubtedly the 
first of its kind. 
tions have been made from time to time in nearly all of the 
larger cities operating automatic systems, but it has remained 
for San Francisco to develop and put into general use a com- 
plete line of entirely self-contained private exchange switch- 
boards, adapted to meet in every way the most exacting re- 
quirements of the present manual private exchange. The offi- 
cials of the Bay Cities Home Telephone Co. have felt that if 


Special automatic private exchange installa- 
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Home Exhibit at San Francisco Industrial Fair. 


the automatic central office could economically supersede the 
manually operated private exchange. This is, in fact, what they 
say is actually being accomplished in San Francisco. 

In the illustration there are shown three sizes of switchboards 
for 100 lines, 50 lines and two for 25 lines, one with the cov- 
ers removed and the other with the covers in place. On. the 
floor to the left of the large switchboard is shown a receiving 
or information cabinet, an accessory to the automatic business 
To the left of the 
information cabinet and in front of the 50 line board, are shown 
portable and acid fume-proof storage batteries. The 
neatness and compactness of the entire equipment may be seen 
at a glance. At the extreme left of the illustration is shown 
a demonstration board, containing all standard parts involved 
in automatically establishing a connection between two sub- 
scribers. 


and commercial private exchange system. 


two 


The salient points of the automatic private exchange system 
as developed by the Bay Cities company for commercial use 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

Eliminates all operators and switchboard attendants except 
those required for strictly information purposes. 

Rapid and direct intercommunication; average time of es- 
tablishing a connection, three seconds or less. 

Rapid and direct incoming exchange service. 

Rapid and direct outgoing exchange service. 

Automatic restriction of any station to local service. 

Instantaneous disconnect on hanging up, thus permitting the 
making of successive calls in the shortest possible time. 


Each station is afforded the equivalent of direct main line 
service. 


All connections, local and otherwise, are strictly secret. 

Eliminates the necessity of other means of rapid inter-com- 
munication, now sO common in connection with manually op- 
erated private exchange switchboards. 

Combines rapid intercommunication with regular exchange 
telephone service. 

Any number of private exchanges may be worked together 
as one; that is, the system permits subscribers on connected 
private exchange switchboards in different buildings to inter- 
communicate as though they were in the same building. 

But two wires are required per station, thus permitting the 
re-arranging of offices at a minimum cost. 

To give local intercommunication on two digit-numbers and 
outgoing exchange service by merely calling some predeter- 
mined number or digit has required the development of an 
entirely new switch, which is now known in San Francisco as 
the “mechanical operator.” This switch combines in one 
switch the functions of the selector and the connector. That 
is, the switch operates as a connector when establishing a con- 
nection between two local telephones, and as a selector when 
making out-trunk connections, it being converted from a con- 
nector to a selector when some predetermined number or digit 
is called, after which it automatically selects a non-busy trunk 
to the central office. 

Current for the operation of the exchange is supplied by 
small portable storage batteries, each consisting of 23 rubber 
jar elements, all mounted in a substantial oak carrying case. 
The batteries are practically fume proof and may be placed 
in any convenient position. They receive their charging cur- 
rent from the adjacent 110-volt direct current lighting mains 
or from a similar source over a vacant pair from the central 
office in case direct current power cannot be obtained locally. 
By floating the batteries in series with a bank of lamps it has 
now been found possible to maintain a practically constant po- 
tential at the switchboard terminals. This in itself is desirable 
especially when the switches are being adjusted. It has been 














Float of Bay Cities Home in Parade, 


found that the switchboards as a whole, will operate through 
a considerable range of potential, providing all switches are 
adjusted to the same potential. The bank of resistance lamps 
in addition to affording a suitable resistance for charging pur- 
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poses, also acts as a small heating element in expelling mois- 
ture and in maintaining a constant temperature in the switch- 
board cabinet. Experience has shown that an automatic pri- 
vate exchange may be placed with entire success in the ordinary 
finished basement. In fact, some thirty odd boards are now 
so located in San Francisco. 

Meters are provided to register all over-flow calls. Usually 
three are installed; one registering the number of attempts to 
make local calls when all facilities are busy, another the at- 
tempted out-trunk connections and another the attempted in- 
trunk connections. In this way it is a very simple matter to 
determine whether or not the switchboard is provided with 
sufficient facilities to handle the traffic. The metering of over- 
flow calls gives the contract department something definite to 
offer the subscriber as an argument as to why he should in- 
crease his trunking facilities or his equipment of mechanical 
operators. 

The automatic private exchange switchboard apart from its 
application to business and commercial offices, is going into 
very extended use in apartment houses. Since the requirements 
of apartment house service differ in many respects from the 
requirements of commercial private exchange service, it may 
not be amiss to describe’ briefly the important features of the 
automatic apartment house system as developed by the Bay 
Cities Home Telephone Co. 

A standard automatic telephone without coin or other special 
attachment is placed in each apartment. All outgoing exchange 
calls are made direct from each apartment without the aid of 
an operator. Each completed exchange call is recorded upon 
a meter located upon the automatic switchboard placed within 
the apartment house, a meter being provided for each apart- 
ment. Calls to the telephone company for information, etc., 
are not recorded. Free intercommunication between apartments 
is not provided for. A call from one apartment to another 
differs in no way from an outgoing exchange call. 

All apartments may be called direct from the outside. No 
apartment is required to distribute the calls. In listing the 
apartment numbers in the directory, the numbers are divided 
into two parts, for example, C-5517-43. The first part of this 
number, namely C-5517, refers to the apartment house and the 
latter part, namely, 43, to the individual apartment, and where 
possible coincides with the apartment number. To call the 
apartment whose telephone number is just given, the calling 
subscriber calls C-5517 in the usual manner and in so doing 
automatically selects an idle trunk leading to the private ex- 
change switchboard in the apartment house and there termi- 
nating the partially completed connection upon a connector. 
To complete the connection the calling subscriber will call the 
digits 4 and 3 in the order given, thus causing the called bel] 
in the apartment 43 or whatever apartment corresponds to 43. 
to ring until answered or until the calling party hangs up. 
Where the apartment number of the subscriber is not known. 
the public is instructed to call the information department of 
the telephone company, which department will furnish the 
information asked for. In this way the burden of inquiries is 
removed from the management of the apartment house. In 
addition to exchange service, the automatic apartment house 
system provides for free communication between each apart- 
ment and some one point within the building. This point 
may be the public office or the janitor’s quarters as conditions 
required. To make a call from an apartment to the office 
telephone, the subscriber calls an arbitrary number, such as 
C-05, which when called, automatically disconnects the out 
trunk from connection with the central office and in place there- 
of connects it to an answering button on the house telephone. 
The house telephone is provided with a dial, by means of 
which each apartment may be called automatically. . In the 
larger apartment houses, vestibule and tradesmen’s entrance 
telephones are installed so as to afford direct communication 
with each apartment. 
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The advantages of the automatic private exchange for apart- 
ment houses are obvious. Such a system affords each apart- 
ment the equivalent of main line secret service and is avail- 
able for immediate use twenty-four hours a day. There are no 
slow or impossible connections, which with a manual switch- 
board are often caused by the absence of the switchboard at- 
tendeat, who, in many cases is the elevator boy or the janitor. 
Even in the larger apartment houses manual private exchange 
switchboards are rarely attended after 10 or 12 o’clock in the 
evening and before 8 o’clock in the morning. 

The boards shown in the accompanying illustration were de- 
signed, built, assembled and wired in San Francisco in the 
shops of the Bay Cities Home Telephone Co., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gerald Deakin, its chief engineer. With the ex- 
ception of the special work in connection with the mechanical 
operators all automatic switches used in the private switchboards 
were manufactured by the Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago. 





Mrs. John Wick, of Kittanning, Pa., First Woman Tele- 
phone Operator. — 

East Liverpool, Ohio, claims the distinction of introduc- 
ing to the world the woman telephone operator. This was 
Miss Ursilla Kinsey, now Mrs. John Wick, wife of a well 
known manufacturer of 
Kittanning, Pa. 

In Tuly, 1885, the tele- 
phone first reached East 
Liverpool, the Central 
District & Printing Tele- 
graph Co., of Pittsburgh, 
installing a system with 
twenty subscribers. W. 
D. Paynter, general su- 
perintendent of the cen- 
tral district of the C. D. 
& P. T. Co., was sent to 
East Liverpool to install 
the system and to see 
that operators were 
taught and the system 
was left in good working 
order. He was assisted 
in the work by James H. 
Goodwin, one of the 
original twenty subscrib- 
ers, and Mr. Paynter ex- 
pressed a desire to recip- 
rocate for the work done. 

It was through Mr. Goodwin that the first young woman 
was placed at the telephone board. Many objections to this 
plan were raised by Mr. Paynter, due to the fact that none 
but boys and men had been employed up to that time, but 
Mr. Goodwin stuck to his opinion that the young lady he 
had in mind would make a good operator, and he won his 
point, after volunteering to teach her the business. 

The portrait of this first “telephone girl’ is shown here- 
with. She proved such a successful operator that it was 
not long before the C. D. & P. T. Co. discharged the boys 
it had working at the board and put girls in their places. 

















Mrs, John Wick. 


Sons of Jove Hold Annual Rejuvenation. 

Members of the Sons of Jove held their annual rejuvena- 
tion at Denver, Colo., recently. There were in attendance 
between three and four hundred delegates and all participated 
most heartily in the extensive program prepared by the en- 
tertainment committee. Over one hundred members were 
initiatd during this meeting, the initiation taking place 
at the El Jebel Temple. A parade of the members in the 
costumes of the order was held, which was followed by a 
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Letters on Practical Subjects 


New Method of Terminating Toll Lines. 

What I think is a new method of terminating a toll lead, 
is shown in the view here presented. 

This system was adopted after all other efforts to keep 
the arms from splitting and pins from breaking had failed. 
Of course the breaking of pins can be overcome, but we ex- 
perienced much trouble in the arms splitting and even 
bending the spacing bolts. 

This method of using the large size, porcelain circuit 
breakers will end all annoyance, as it can be seen plainly 
that the strain is on a horizontal line with the through bolt 














Use of “Circuit Breakers” at Toll Line Terminal. 


and space bolts. The “goose eggs” are wired to an eye bolt 
in the arm, the bolt having a nut and washer on each side 
of the arm and about eight inches of thread to even up. 
The head bridle guys prevent the arm from bending when 
the end pin wires are pulled. The large “goose egg” should 
be used on account of the loop on the dead end, having 
about the same arc as half the diameter of a standard toll 
line insulator. We shall be pleased to give the cost of 
this equipment to any of the readers who wish it. 
Tacoma, Wash. Oscar T. D. Brandt, Asst. Supt., 
Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co. 





Joint Concrete Pole Construction in High Class Suburbs. 


The New York Telephone Co. has for some years been 
giving special attention to the development of a type ot 
construction which will make it possible to carry aerial 
wires in a sightly and unobtrusive form through back- 
yards of high class residential suburbs. An article which 
appeared in TELEPHONY upwards of a year ago described 
the excellent results obtained in Roctiester, N. Y., where 
telephone and electric light distribution is carried on the 
same poles. 

A still greater advance has been made at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in co-operation with the Brooklyn Edison Co. The con- 
struction is described by Electrical World, from which the 
accompanying illustration is taken, as follows: 

In theory, at least, the backyard system does not differ 
materially from the alley system used in those cities pos- 
sessing alleys between streets, in that it serves to keep 
poles from disfiguring the front views of houses and from 
interfering with the natural growth of trees. The system 
also possesses an added advantage when properly installed 
in that it wards off the danger of a public clamor for un- 





derground conduit in sections where the expense would be 
cut of all proportion to the income possible from the con- 
nected load existing or liable to exist for a great while to 
come. In suburban sections graced with expensive dwell- 
ings and well-kept grounds a pole line, no matter how well 
installed, is sure to jar the sensibilities of some of the 
residents, and in such localities very little difficulty should 
be experienced in obtaining a right-of-way through back- 
yards for lighting and telephone circuits. 

The illustration presented herewith shows a high-grade 
backyard system in the Borough of Brooklyn installed by 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of that city, and used 
jointly by it and the New York Telephone Co. The poles 
are made in the Parkville yard of the Edison company and 
specially made cast-iron templates are employed for the 
molds. 

Each pole is 23 ‘t. high and sits from 5 ft. to 6 ft. 
in the ground. At the base of the terminal pole there 
is a box from which the Edison primary underground ca- 
ble is drawn through 1%-in. iron pipe through the center 
of the concrete pole and out at the top through the pri- 
mary fuse boxes to the next pole on messenger wire. The 
primary cable is connected to a transformer at the next 
pole and a secondary is then run on brackets to the various 
customers. 

At about 7 ft. from the top of the pole eye bolts are in- 
stalled on which the messenger wire that supports the tele- 
phone cable is fastened. Through the center of the inter- 








Telephone Terminal on Concrete Pole in Backyard, 


mediate poles there is a %-in. iron pipe through which the 
ground wires of the transformer and the cable armor are 
run. The poles were formerly equipped with steps for 
climbing; but the latest practice of the company is to do 
away with these as shown in the photographs, as it has 
been found to be more convenient to work from ladders. 
The Edison - Electric Illuminating Co. is experimenting 
with concrete poles, but the ones here described have been 
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very successfully used and are made of a mixture of three 
parts clean sand, five parts broken stone and one part ce- 
ment. The mixture is poured rather wet and 3-in. ridge 
bar is employed for reinforcenient. The poles shown have 
a base about 9 in. square and a top 6 in. square, the corners 
being chamfered. 


Some Actual Cost Figures on Phantoms. 

The Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, forwards the following 
interesting letter showing the economy obtained by phantoming 
existing circuits: 

We have a thirty foot lead between Mound City and 
Cairo, Ill., with one ten pin arm. This arm carries three 
toll circuits used as trunk lines, the other pins being gen- 
erally filled with local lines from each exchange. If we were 
to string further or additional circuits it would be neces- 
sary to add additional arms for a distance of about six 
miles, which together with the extra guying, cost of wire, 
hardware and labor would probably amount to the fol- 








lowing: 

ee Te Pe Pere $ 90.00 
NN a Gs ive cra de oe ae ws goes ".. 130.00 
NE ors ante Ra lald wl ado a icin a miaonetiond 15.00 
NN Uh ali Oi be ee cee nes 30.00 
eee aah eho blacmeele's 63.00 
I oie kn See aia edi 24.00 

$352.00 


On the other hand it has been my experience that a 
better circuit could be provided by the use of the Dean 
No. 1620 repeating coils at a much lower cost, and with- 
out any future line maintenance. 

Our phantoms cost us in the neighborhood of $50 per 
circuit and are made up as follows: 


4 No. 1620 Dean repeating coils. ....$18.00 
Line work on transpositions........ 15.00 
NOI ios earns avs s.cnicrmetsecw ses 10.00 
NE ahr eases caw Woh ee pales. ctekee we 7.50 

$50.50 


In this connection I might add -that on our three cir- 
cuits between Mound City and Cairo, we are at the present 
time using distinct circuits, the second phantom being made 
up by using the coils on the first phantom and the rematn- 
ing physical circuit. This gives an unbalanced condition, 
but nevertheless the line is giving excellent servict. 

Cairo, Ill. F. W. Cherry, 

Manager Home Telephone Company of Cairo. 





Long Life for Battery. 

I noticed an article in October 7, 1911, TELEPHONY from J. A. 
Miller, manager of Miller Telephone Co., Fruitdale, Ala., in 
which he stated he had just taken out a set of Columbia bat- 
teries that had been in continuous use in a telephone something 
over four and one-half years. 

This is good, but IT can go him one better. I recently 
took out_a.set of Columbia cells that had been in continu- 
ous use for more than five years on a rural party line. 
Every telephone man knows what severe use batteries are 
subjected to in stations of this kind. I have replaced nu- 
merous Columbia cells that had been in use from three to 
four years and longer. 

We operate five exchanges and use something like fifty 
barrels of batteries per year. We have tried repeatedly to 


“set away” from Columbia cells on account of the slight 
cost over some other makes, but have found out they pay 
in the long run. 
In addition to the reduced cost of the cells per year, 
the expense of our trouble men has been materially reduced. 
I also think the Fahnestock clip is a decided advantage. 
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It makes a piercing, binding contact, no matter how much 
dust accumulates on the binding posts, or how careless the 
installer may be. 

Clinton, Mo. A. J. Osburn. 

Supt. of Switchboards, Missouri Union Telephone Co. 
Hotel Man Posted on Wire. 

A few years ago I was sent to repair a line in a P. B. 
X. system at a hotel. The hotel proprietor owned the 
house wiring, having had the job done by contract. 

After testing the wire and finding that a pair was 

“short,” I went to the hotel manager, and this is the con- 
versation we had: 
“Mr. Hotel, the trouble with the telephone in room 
thirty-seven is with the wiring, and as you own the wir- 
ing it will Le necessary for you to hire a man to make the 
repairs.” 

“What is the matter with the wire?” 

“That pair of wires is ‘short.’” 

“Now look here young iuan, if you don’t know how to 
fix this trouble, just say so and I will get a man who 
does. Those wires are plenty iong. I know because I saw 
them put there.” 

Manhattan, Kansas. 





Thomas W. Wilkinson. 





Experience With Home-Made Line Arrester. 

The line arrester mentioned in the recent account of a 
destructive lightning discharge at Armour, S. D., is further 
referred to by Manager Ira S. Burnett as follows: 

“It is built from a description I saw in TELEPHONY a 
good while ago. It consists of a No. 4 porcelain knob with 
the ground wire wrapped around the groove, then tied up 
against the line by running the tie wire through the central 
hole. This brings line and ground about 1-16 in. apart. We 
have never had any trouble from these arresters except 
that in some cases lightning has burned up the ground wire 
completely, cut the wire and split the pole. I have often 
noticed lightning spots on line wire at these buttons.” 





Iowa Town Shows 1 to 4.11 Development Ratio. 

The letter from T. L. Benedict of Texas, was of interest 
to me. But the gentleman will have to yield the palm to 
Iowa in matter of telephone saturation. We have here a 
town of 1,658 population and we have in town 403 tele- 
phones, giving one telephone to every 4.11 persons. Who 
has a higher mark? 

Toledo, Ia. H. B. Shoemaker, Manager, 

Commercial Telephone Co. 
P. S. We haven’t stop growing either. 





Tell Wall Street to Ask Mr. Vail. 

What is the motive that the Southern Bell company had 
in calling up by telephone or writing every Independent 
system that has Bell toll connections, asking for the num- 
ber of telephones in the system and approximate value 


unless it is to help them float the $510,000,000 bonds? 
And is it honest to borrow money that way? 
North Carolina. }. A. Hi. 





A Cheerful Word on “The Good Old Times.” 

Some months ago TELEPHONY published a letter from 
E. B. Overshiner, a sort of heart-to-heart letter to all tele- 
phone men, and more particularly to the Grand Army, or 
“old school” men of the business, as he terms them. 

I want to tell you that letter made a hit with me, for I 
have been through the mill just like hundreds of others 
who started in the early days. Just think what we had to 
work with in those days; lead cable was a curiosity, tele- 
phones without hook switches, just a fork to hang the re- 
ceiver on, Hunnings transmitters and carbon ball transmit- 
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ters, carbon pencil and wooden diaphragm transmitters, and 
‘ach and every one a case of trouble in itself. 


Yet the experience is one that I would like to live over 
again, would’t you, Old Timer? I know that you would. 
I got in the game a couple of years before Peter Burns, 
Jim Keehlen, Stromberg and Carlson, Overshiner, and Kel- 
logg started to make telephones and history, and to put 
them in with such men as Kelsey, Speed, Hines, Boze 
Monroe and others. 


We have all met the subcriber who “can never get cen- 
tral without ringing several times, guess the operator sleeps 
most of the time.” I want to tell you when one of them 
tells me that I feel like murdering him on the spot. Tell 
me who works harder to please you and your subscribers 
than your operator. She will go her length for you both 
if you will only try to think that she is human; treat her 
as such a while and see if she doesn’t. I say bless her, it 
is she who has made the manager’s burdens lighter, and 
the troubleman’s too. Why, your wife won’t lie for you 
half as quick as your operator! 


Give me good reliable operators and I can run the plant 
without first-class men. But reverse this and see how your 
subscribers will kick and howl. Many of you managers 
wouldn’t be holding your jobs today. Your operator is 
holding it for you, old man. Get busy, and raise her sal- 
ary if you can. If you can’t tell her how much you ap- 
preciate her work anyway. What’s that? Yes, I am mar- 
ried, and I married an operator, too, and I have never 
been sorry that the other fellow didn’t get her either. 

Yours truly, 


Prosser, Washington. Harry Miles. 





Omaha Independent Company Active in Building Long 
Distance Business. 


One of the most annoying reasons for failure to complete 
a toll call is the condition indicated by the report—the 
party has no telephone. In Omaha, Neb., there is a com- 
paratively new Independent telephone company receiving 
toll calls where Independent companies 
the bulk of the business. 


localities 
or carry 


from 


operate exclusively 
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Under this condition the toll business frequently becomes 
an aid to building up the local business, while it is equally 
important to the outside parties that the Omaha terminal 
should not overlook any opportunities to get on its lines 


® Sioux Fails 


LYSLE |. ABBOTT. RECEIVER OF 
THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CO OF OMAHA 
TELEPHONE BUNOING 20TH AND HARNEY STREETS 
PHONE A 1265 








225 Exclusive 
Exchanges 
DEAR SIR.— 

We received this date a Long Distance Call for you 


unable to reach you promptly. for the reason that you have no Automatic 


135,000 Exclusive Subscribers+ 
OMAHA @——— 
30,000 Local Stockholders 


Business follows the wie 


We were 


*® Grand isiane 
@ Dee Moines 





telephone and the calling party would not pay for a Messenger. We will 







keep you advised of sismilar delays. 
Have you wires 4 
enough? Yours very truly, 

THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CO. 


LYSLE |. ABBOTT, Receiver 


© Falls City 


people h their piace of Business or Residence and go to another phone os pay for » messenger in unier to reach you by telephuor 


* Thene people neve to lee 
You bave to do the same when calling them 


Notice Used to Bring in New Contracts. 


everyone who is by any possibility likely to be called on 
the long distance, 

One of the helps to the solicitors is a card here repro- 
duced, carrying on the opposite side, where the address is 
placed, the words “Lost Call Notice,” and a table of the 
company’s local service rates. 





Iowa Town Shows Twenty-five Per Cent. Development. 


The writer has no desire to outdo a Texan for he is 
nearly a naturalized Texan, having large interests there. 
We had never thought of having our field well developed, 
but have 108 telephones in our little town of 431, or a tele- 
phone to each four people. The writer is also manager 
of our local eléctric iight company and believes we have a 
good record in this line, as we have an even hundred pa- 
trons. Jt will take better than par to buy stock in either 
corporation. 

Farragut, Ia. J. J. Whisler, 

Manager The Farragut Telephone Company. 





Window Display Advertisement of Department Telephone 
Service at Wilmington, Del. 

A novel and interesting telephone display in the windows 

of Lippincott & Co., Wilmington, Del., attracted much at- 

tention in that city a few weeks ago. 
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Lippincott & Co. realizes the value of 
iclephone shopping, and hits upon this 
scheme of bringing its well developed tele- 
phone service to the attention of Wilming- 
ton residents. The forty departments of 
the store are all connected to the branch. 

The display consisted of a switchboard 
and forty telephones, one for each de- 
partment, appropriately labelled to indi- 
cate the departments. One large placard 
giving many of the advantages of tele- 
phone shopping, was also displayed. The 
accompanying illustration is given through 
the courtesy of The Telephone News, a 
paper published by the Bell company of 
Philadelphia. 















Kansas Comes Forward with Develop- 
ment Claims. 


We, for one company, can beat the rec- 
ord of Mr. Benedict from Texas, as we 
have but one free telephone in 240 within 
the city limits of a little town with 901 
population. 


A. F. Cross, Wilson Telephone Co. 





Operating in Public—Display to Boost Telephone Shopping. 





Wilson, Kansas. 








Privacy Attachment for Telephone Instrument. 
P. B. Clarke, Liverpool, Eng., patent 1,004,995, Oct. 3, 1911. 
A mouthpiece for transmitters is designed to fit the con- 
tour of the user’s mouth and chin, excluding the nose, 
however. The mouthpiece is surrounded by antiseptic ma- 
terial and properly guarded ventilating apertures are pro- 
vided. 


Universal Cord Circuit. 

C. S. Winston and E. H. Rupe, Chicago, III, patent 1,005,- 
393, Oct. 10, 1911, assigned to Kellogg S. & S. Co., 
Chicago. 

A cord circuit arrangement set forth herein is designed 
to co-operate interchangeably with magneto, common bat- 


























tery or centralized call lines all entering the same switch- 
board. Line L represents a magneto line, L* and L* rep- 
resent common battery lines, and L* represents a cen- 
tralized call line. The lines L* and L* have the usual cut- 
off relays R* and line relays R* A cut-off relay R is 
associated with the line L to disconnect the drop S. A 
similar cut-off relay R is associated with the line L* and a 
relay R*® controls the lamp S’. 

The call is initiated by the subscriber in the usual man- 
ner. When the operator inserts the plug P into the jack 
F, the local circuit of relay R is closed to disconnect the 
signal S and to connect ground with contacts 17 of the 
jacks, through conductors 18, 19 and spring 20. 

A path for current is thus established through the relay 
r from battery B*. This relay is therefore energized and 
results in cutting in both windings of ‘the supervisory re- 
lay r* and the high resistance winding 23 of relay r*. 
Current from battery B* then flows over the line L through 
the high resistance windings of relays r* and r* to control 
these relays and the signal S*. In this manner a large 
current is prevented from flowing in the magneto line L. 


Telephone System. 

T. W. Gleeson, Boston, and W. H. Gilman, Medford, Mass., 
patent 1,005,194, Oct. 10, 1911, assigned to 
International Telemeter Co. 

A step-by-step telephone system is set forth. Two con- 
ductors normally connected to a battery are used for sig- 
naling. One of these is to be used also for talking service 
with a third conductor. A _ step-by-step device called a 





telemeter is used for calling any station to the exclusion 
of other stations. 


From the Patent Office 


Max W. 
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Submarine Sound Signaling. 
J. Gardner, Knott End, near Fleetwood, England, patent 
1,006,079, Oct. 17, 1911. 

In a receiving device for submarine signaling two electro- 
magnets are used for operating a diaphragm clamped at its 
ends and weighted in the middle by an armature in juxtapo- 
sition to the pole pieces of the electromagnets. The diaphragm 
carries an electrode on top of which rests by means of grav- 
ity a pivoted second electrode, preferably of carbon. When 
the diaphragm vibrates the contact resistance between the elec- 
trodes is changed, thereby to actuate a local signal. 





Apparatus for Transmitting Sound Waves. 
F. H. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal., patent 1,006,429, Oct. 
17, 1911, assigned to National Electric & Magnetic Co. 

A system for transmitting sound waves from a transmitting 
to a receiving station without the use of a line circuit is set 
forth, The transmitting station has an impedance coil across 
whose terminals a battery serially included with a transmit- 
ter are bridged. A condenser is also bridged about the im- 
pedance coil terminals. Across the terminals of the impedance 
coil there is also bridged a large coil of wire forming a helix, 
from which, when talking into the transmitter, it is claimed 
magnetic waves in synchronism with the sound waves are 
transmitted which are to be received by a similar helix some 
distance away and parallel with the first helix. A receiver is 
included in series with the second helix. 





Key Switch. 
A. H. Weiss, Chicago, IIl., patent 1,005,910, Oct. 17, 1911, as- 
signed to Kellogg Swb. & Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

The key herein is of use particularly for order wire cir- 
cuits. The novel features include the plate 1 having a U-shaped 
extremity at its upper end. The keys 2 project through the 
arms 4 and 6 of the plate 1, the springs 10 being provided as 


shown. The springs 10 are exposed on one side and the ends 





‘t 


ZA (4 “ 
of the key buttons project through the arm 6 to engage springs 
11 which are exposed on the opposite sides of the plate 1. The 
springs are suitably mounted as shown. 





Telephones Safeguard Automobile Racers. 

At the Santa Monica course for automobile racing, near 
Los Angeles, a system of emergency telephones was in- 
‘stalled by a local corporation to better enable the manage- 
ment to keep track of the cars as they whirled around the 
track, and to report casualties, should they occur. The 
stations were sixteen in number and were placed at half- 
mile intervals aréund the track. An attendant at each sta- 
tion telephoned to the judges’ stand the numbers of the 
cars as they passed. This information was posted on a 
gigantic bulletin. board facing the grand stand. 





Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Right of County Officers to Telephones. 

The county attorney at Emporia, Kans., kas broughi 
suit against the board of county commissioners for collec- 
tion of telephone rent in his office for the past three 
months. In March, the commissioners issued an order 
which removed all telephones from the court house except 
two, one on each of the two main floors. The officers have 
since maintained the telephones at their own expense, and 
all claims have been refused by the board. 

The suit is a test, brought in behalf of the county treas- 
urer, sheriff, register of deeds and probate judge, as well 
as the attorney, to determine whether the commissioners 
have the power to discriminate in favor of any officers. 
The order was made with a view to cutting down tolls and 
rent when the increased rates of the Emporia Telephone 
Co. went into effect last March. 


Telephone Lines As Partnership Property. 

An action was brought to dissolve a partnership and for 
an account of the partnership business, which was a small 
rural telephone line amounting to about fifty miles of wire 
in several adjoining townships in Fond du Lac, Washington 
and Sheboygan counties. In the progress of the case, 
the contention was raised that the telephone system in 
question was real estate and that a parole agreement of 
partnership would be void because contrary to the statute 
of frauds. The court said that it was unnnecessary to 
consider whether the telephone lines were real property 
or not. Even if they were, said the court, and were con- 
tributed to the capital of a partnership, they became firm 
property for the purpose of paying firm debts and closing 
up the partnership, though the legal title thereto remained 
in a partner. 

The court further held that to constitute a partnership 
there must be a partnership contract and it must involve 
an agreement to share profits as such among the partners 
as common owners, but the partners need not call them- 
selves such. The court found a partnership to exist. Bar- 
telt vs. Smith, 129 N. W., 782. 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin, May Remove Poles. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has denied the 
petition of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., to prevent the 
city of LaCrosse from removing the company’s poles from 
the streets of the city. This decision confirms the right 
of the city to remove the poles, and requires them to be 
put in underground conduits. In its petition, the company 
alleges that the cost of making the change will be ap- 
proximately $7,000. 

The resolution of the council requiring the change was 
passed in July, 1909, and required the undergrounding of 
all wires in the brick paved district. The company re- 
fused, contending that the poles were erected fully ten 
years before the passage of the resolution and argued that 
business had not increased sufficiently in the district speci- 
fied to justify the action of the council. 


The Taxation of Franchise. 

The Supreme Court of California has recently decided three 
cases involving the W. U. T. Co. and its franchise in the 
county of Los Angeles. The assessor of the county levied an 
assessment against the company upon its franchise granted 
by the State of California, to use the public highways of the 
City of Los Angeles, fixed a tax on the assessment at the 
legal rate and prepared to enforce payment of it. The com- 














pany paid the taxes for 1907 under protest and brought suit 
to recover them back. At the same time, it enjoined the 
assessor from proceeding with the collection of the tax for 
1908. Judgments rendered in favor of the telegraph com- 
pany were reversed by the supreme court. 

In making these three decisions, the court held that the 
act of Congress of July 24, 1866 (c. 230, 14 Stat. 221), em- 
powering any telegraph company accepting the obligations: 
of the act to construct and operate telegraph lines over mil- 
itary or post roads of the United States, through preventing 
a city from absolutely prohibiting a telegraph company accept- 
ing the act from operating under the act, does not permit the 
company to appropriate to its exclusive use portions of high- 
ways without being subject to the charges of the state by 
way of compensation for such use, as the state has a prop- 
erty interest in its public highways which is not divested by 
a grant under the act. When the state grants to a telegraph 
company the right to exclusive possession of portions of its 
public highways without compensation, the company obtains 
a franchise having, for purposes of assessment, a local situs, 
and is assessable in the particular city or county in which the 
streets so occupied are situated. Such a corporation, herefore, 
has two franchises, one from the state, taxable by the state, 
and one from the federal government, not taxable by the 
state. Therefore, an assessment simply of “franchise,” with- 
out other words or description for identification, is not in- 
valid, and in the absence of any showing to the contrary, the 
court will presume that the assessment includes only the fran- 
chises granted by the State. W. U. T. Co. vs. Hopkins, 116 Pa- 
cific 557; W. U. T. Co. vs. Los Angeles County, 116 Pacific 
564; 566. 





Injury to Buggy Top From Sagging Wire. 

A woman was being driven over one of the public high- 
ways of La Crosse, Wisconsin, when the top of her buggy 
was caught by a telephone wire which hung loosely across the 
highway. The jury by special verdict found: (1) That the low 
position of the wire was due to the want of ordinary care on 
the part of the company; (2) that such want of care was the 
approximate cause of the injury; (3) that the woman was not 
guilty of any want of ordinary care; (4) damages. 

This judgment was appealed to the supreme court of the 
state and there affirmed. The plaintiff’s theory was that the 
pole which supported the wire had become so decayed and 
worn that it either broke off entirely or else bent sufficiently 
to allow the wire to sag. The company’s theory was that a 
guy wire supporting the pole from which the wire hung, was 
struck by a heavy oak limb the night before, causing the 
pole to straighten up and breaking or pulling off an insulator 
so that the wire sagged. The court held that one theory was 
as reasonable as the other, and so sustained the finding of 
the jury. Herlitzke vs. La Crosse Interurban Telephone Co., 
130 N. W. 59. 





Fines for Failure to Insulate. 


At Portland, Ore., the supreme court fined the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and its manager, separately, 
$250 each for failing to insulate guy wires as required by 
city ordinance. The ordinance was prepared by the Elec- 
tricians’ Union and was adopted by the vote of the people 
in 1909. Another case pending under the same ordinance, 
involves the provision requiring the placing of wires far 
enough from the poles to permit men to climb between 
the wires and poles without danger from contact. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


The Seaman Sound Proof Booths. 

During tne last twenty-five years, the W. S. Seaman 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of telephone booths, and at this time it seems only 
proper to say a few words in connection with the pio- 
neer manufacturers of this product. : 

Having been identified with the woodworking business 





Irving Seaman, 


H. H. Seaman. 


for over thirty years, the above concern was requested to 
take up the manufacture of booths, it having been demon- 
strated that great earnings could be made for telephone 
companies by insuring privacy to their patrons when tele- 
phoning. W. S. Seaman, during his lifetime, worked out 
the details of construction of telephone booths and de- 
cided that, while these could not be made absolutely sound 
proof, by the use of felt and rubber separators in combi- 
nation with air space and double walls they could be made 
sound proof enough for all practical purposes. 

Consequently by the use of the best materials, lumber, 
etc., combined with excellent workmanship, supervised by 
a force of competent inspectors, the product has reached 
its present high efficiency. 

The W. S. Seaman Co. was inorporated in 1910. The 
president and treasurer, H. H. Seaman, has had eleven 
years’ experience in the business world, mostly in the 
sales end of the manufacturing and supply business, where 
he became familiar with the needs of telephone companies. 
Irving Seaman, the secretary, has been in the manufac- 
turing business about eight years, having been identified 
with the Seaman company during the last six years in all 
the important capacities throughout the factory. These 
officers, in combination with the superintendents of di:f- 
ferent departments, have been able to manufacture a pro- 
duct most satisfactory to both the automobile and tele- 
phone trade. 

Having enjoyed such a reputation for fine woodwork, a 
few years ago, several of the large automobile companies 
requested the W. S. Seaman Co. to take up the manufac- 
ture of automobile bodies, and this product is now one of 
the large departments of the flourishing concern. 

This company carries a large stock of telephone booths 
at all times, and is prepared to make immediate ship- 
ments, making it a point to give prompt and satisfactory 
service to their customers. The company’s booth catalog, 
devoted exclusively to its complete line of various style 
booths, would prove of interest to any telephone company. 
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Horizontal Type Board no Longer Made in Germany. 

The horizontal table type switchboard, built some years 
ago by German manufacturers, was always regarded in 
America as a curiosity. The following reasons for the 
use of this switchboard, and finally for its discontinuance 
are given in a pamphlet bearing the title, “Telephone Ex- 
changes,” printed in English, by Siemens & Halske, of 
3erlin: 

Switchboards of the horizontal type, which were 
formerly much used, are now no longer made. The 
advantages of these switchboards are principally that 
they possess six operators’ positions, i. e., twice as 
many as the vertical switchboards, which results in 
an economy of half of the multiple jacks and cable. The 
fact that a smaller number of jacks is used is, in the case 
of modern systems in which parallel iacks are ex- 
clusively used, no longer of such importance as with 
the old systems with cut-off jacks, which were con- 
siderably more expensive on account of the platinum 
contact tips. On the other hand the setting up of a 
switchboard of the horizontal type entails special ex- 
pense, such as, for instance, the construction of a stage 
or intermediate floor, the arrangement of a sky light, etc., 
by which the saving resulting from the smaller number 
of jacks and cables required is partly made void. 

In addition experience has shown that the switch- 
boards of horizontal type have the great disadvantage 
that the plugs, and still more the cords, are subject to 
wear and tear much more than in the case of the ver- 
tical boards, so that the cost of maintenance is consid- 
erably increased. Further the fact has to be considered 
that the use of the horizontal jack panels of great 
capacity becomes more difficult than the use of the 
vertical ones on account of the considerable width of 
the board. 

This booklet, which is being distributed from the New 
York office of the company, 90 West street, New York 
City, describes, with illustrations, the apparatus employed 
in Siemens & Halske common battery exchanges, and 
several of the large installations of the company in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 





Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 

Telephone men are usually interested in processes which 
improve the appearance or worth of either the buildings 
of the companies or the homes of the men and they will, 
no doubt, find the Kno-Burn metal lath a proposition de- 
serving of their attention. 

The Kno-Burn metal lath is claimed to be the only lath 














Section of Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 


which thoroughly imbeds itself in the plaster, and thus 
becomes a reinforcing material as well as a holding de- 
vice. By means of Kno-Burn expanded metal lath old 
frame or brick houses may be over-coated or made to re- 
semble new stucco or cement plaster constructed houses, 
without much expense and without disturbing the interior 
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or the building in any way. Houses overcoated with Kno- 
Burn lath are said to be economical in both first cost and 
maintenance and the material offers great latitude for origi- 
nality in design and perfection in construction. 














Before Applying the Metal Lath. 


The cuts shown illustrate a house before and after the 
application of cement mortar on Kno-Burn expanded metal 
lath and also the appearance of the lath itself. Literature 











Building After Applying Kno-Burn and.Cement. 


regarding Kno-Burn lath may be obtained from the North- 
western Expanded Metal Co., 951 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, by mentioning TELEPHONY. 





A Boltless Guy Clamp. 


Think of the saving in time that could te made if the 
three bolts in the guy clamp that we have all been using 
for years could be eliminated. That is what has been 
done in Matthews Boltless Guy Clamps invented by Claude 
L. Matthews, of the well-known firm of W. N. Matthews 
& Bro. of St. Louis. 

The idea was first suggested to him about three years 
ago by Robert Cline, then superintendent of construction 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. In a conversation 
with Mr. Cline he said to Mr. Matthews: “I wish some 

















Boltless Clamp. 


one would invent a guy clamp without bolts.” With this 
suggestion in mind Mr. Matthews went back to St. Louis 
and spent spare moments over a drafting table in an en- 
deavor to work out the problem. Several designs were 
drawn and models were made from them. These were 


Fig. 1. Matthews “Giant’’ 
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tested and found wanting. After each model was tested 
and found “no good” the matter was dropped for a month 
or so, but the idea kept bothering him until another solu- 
tion of the problem would suggest itself only to be found 
wanting when the model was tested. The final and suc- 
cessful model was finished and tested last spring and found 
to be entirely satisfactory in every respect. One patent 
has already been allowed to Mr. Matthews on boltless guy 
clamps and application has been made for others. 

W. N. Matthews & Bro. are now placing on the market 
two sizes, one to be known as Matthews Giant Boltless 
Guy Clamp, and the other Matthews Baby Boltless Guy 
Clamp. They are to be made of malleable iron and will 
be protected by the well-known Sherardizing process. 

The “Giant” shown in Fig. 1 is designed to fit all strand 
from 5-16 in. up to and including 7-16 in. diameter. This 
clamp was tested in St. Louis recently by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri, as follows: The strand was 
stretched between the bases of two poles 120 feet apart, 
the strand being attached about 18 in. above ground. A 
pair of 6-in. blocks was attached to the strand and a pair 
of 5-in. blocks was attached to the “luff.” An estimated 
strain of over 10,000 pounds was placed on the clamp. 
When this was done a man weighing about 175 pounds 
jumped on the middle of the tight strand without causing 
it to slip a particle. Then a sledge hammer was used t)d 
beat the guys on either side of the clamp to see if it would 
jump. It did not budge a fraction of a hair. The actual 
time required to put on this clamp was about three minutes. 

The “Baby,” shown in Fig. 2, is designed to take '%-in.,. 
and 5-16-in. strand. Its extremely low first cost and its 

















Fig. 2, The ‘Baby’? Guy Clamp. 
holding power make it the ideal clamp for light guying 
and for street railway span wires. Many companies that 
are now serving guy strand because of the expense of using 
bolt clamps will find it much cheaper to use this clamp. 
A free sample of the “Giant” will be mailed to any one 
upon receipt of fifteen cents. in stamps and of the “Baby” 
for ten cents. 
The demand for these clamps has been so great that the 
manufacturers stated that they are now three weeks behind 
on their orders. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue McRoy Crtay Works, Chicago, is distributing its 
blotter for November. It is not only a good blotter, which 
is an exceedingly satisfactory thing, but it has a polished 
top attached, which is a better. 


W. N. Mattruews & Bro., St. Louis, are sending out folder 
No. 4, touching on their guy anchors. This one deals with 
“anchoring under difficulties,” and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of a number of places where the Matthews anchor 
made good. Another circular enclosed describes the com- 
pany’s new boltless guy clamps. 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES INVESTIGATING motor trucks will find 
in the latest literature published by the General Motors Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich., an interesting presentation of the motor 
truck proposition from the standpoint of business policy and 
a discussion of the relation between the purchaser and manu- 
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facturer of the truck after the sale has been completed. 

The General Motors Co. manufactures the Reliance truck, 
one of the earliest perfected and one of those which placed 
the motor truck in its present enviable position in the com 
The company will be pleased to send interested 


mercial world, 
telephone men literature which will prove full of information 


about the application of Reliance trucks to the telephone field. 
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“Bob” Miller and the Wire Business. 

If the practice in vogue in the baseball world were fol- 
lowed in the steel and wire field, and an automobile donated 
to the man who is most valuable to his concern, there is 
little doubt that Robert 
Miller, general 
manager for the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., would 
be riding around in his 

this 
result 








sales 


own  buzz-wagon 
fall. The same 
would also follow a pop- 
ularity vote by the buy- 
ers in the field, for a 
canvass would show that 
“Bob” Miller is univers- 
ally welcomed wherever 
he steps in. In other 
words Miller is the Ty 
Cobb of his particular 
line of business, and this 
is no flattery either, for 
his batting average 
shows it. The gentle- 
men who own the In- 
diana Steel & Wire Co. 
are competent judges of 
ability, and will bear 











Robert Miller. 


industry, enterprise and hustling 
witness to that. 

Mr. Miller was born in Ridgeville, Ind., April 24, 1870, 
and after attending school, worked with his father at the 


stone and brick mason’s trade for several years. He then 
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engaged in the railroad business, serving as clerk, warehouse 
man, telegraph operator and station agent. In 1893, he be- 
came associated with Kitselman Brothers, who built and 
developed the Indiana Steel & Wire Co. into one of the 
strongest manufacturing concerns in the country Mr. Miller 
by hard, conscientious work and close attention to business, 
established an exceptionally wide acquaintaince in the tele- 
phone field, and by his policy of square dealing and genial 
personality retained the many friends made through the 
passing years. He is a familiar figure at all conventions 
and is known in every state of the union, for his territory is 
bounded only by the two oceans, the Gulf of Mexico and 
Hudson’s Bay. 

Independent telephone leaders all over the United 
States agree that the selling campaign in wire made by Mr. 
Miller has been one of the most novel and successful trade 
move.uents ever planned. Although handicapped by hav- 
ing to nght the big steel combination, Mr. Miller threw him- 
self into the struggle with an energy that soon won the 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. a prominent place on the commer- 
cial map and established himself as one of the leading sales- 
men in the country. His untiring industry may have added 
a few silver hairs to his head, but despite that fact, “Bob” 
Miller has lost none of his youthful enthusiasm and energy. 

The Indiana Steel & Wire Co. has recently remodeled its 
extensive mills which are running full. time turning out the 
immense volume of product for which Sales Manager Miller 
creates the demand. 

By way of recognition of his services to the company 
Mr. Miller has been made a member of the board of di- 
rectors, which, of course, also means that he owns stock 
in the concern. His policy has always been to advertise 
his product extensively as be firmly believes they are 
“the best by every test” and that “you must tell ‘em if 
you would sell ’em.” The company has invested him 
with wide authority in handling the sales end of its busi- 
ness and the results have amply justified this confidence 
shown in Mr. Miller’s sagacity and ability to cope with all 
trade conditions. 

Mr. Miller Knights of 


is a member of the B. P. O. E,, 














Birdseye View of Big Factories of Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 
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Pythias, the United Commercial Travelers and the Travel- 
ing Men’s Protective Association. 





Increasing Demand for Universal Porcelain Insulators. 

Experience is a valuable teacher when applied properly. 
Experience unmistakably proven that twisted pair 
wire for telephone distribution is the most economical 
and efficient. Again it is true, that twisted pair wire im- 


has 








Durability and Economy Exemplified. 


proves, artistically speaking, the appearance of outside 
telephone work. 

But as the use of twisted pair wire increased it became 
absolutely necessary that something be provided which 
would prevent crosses from occurring between the pair 
at the point of support. It was only natural that twisted 
pair wire would be treated as a single wire until experi- 
ence again proved that it was not the safest thing to do. 

The Universal Porcelain Insulator, it is said, provides a 
correct support for wires of a twisted pair. Grooves are 


arranged on the insulator to separate the wires, removing 


[cake “i 
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Ideal Entrance to Building. 


all likelihood of short circuits. Formerly, the wires after 
the insulation had worn off, and where they were insuffi- 
ciently separated, would necessitate the attention of a line- 
man or, more frequently, replacement. It is claimed that 
the Universal Insulator can be substituted for supports on 
lines, where such conditions exist, thus. making use of 
twisted pair wires that otherwise would be unfit for service. 

High and permanent insulation is assured, because of 
there being a separate groove for each wire of the pair. 
Equally suitable grooves are provided for all directions of 
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the wire and but one screw or bolt is necessary to fasten 
the insulator. 
The Universal Specialty Co., 116 S. Seventh street, Terre 





Upper Point, Wall Attachment. 


first'and ultimate 
Also that it reduces 


Ind., its makers, advise that its 
cost is less than some other devices. 
maintenance 

The Universal consists of one piece, and requires no 
wood blocks, brackets or iron pieces. The method of 
fastening the insulator is the same for al! directions of the 
wire. Note the various illustrations for different schemes 


Haute, 


cost. 








An Efficient Drop Take-off. 


or methods of fastening twisted pair wire with this in- 
sulator. Universal Insulators also enable many improve- 
ments to be made in the method of erecting single wire 
drops as shown in the illustrations. 

That telephone companies realize the advantages of this 
porcelain insulator is proven, it is said, by its ever increas- 
ing demand. A sample will be sent upon request with 
attractive folder, giving prices, to every telephone com- 
pany not using this insulator. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Wesster & Prrxs Toor Co., Springfield, Ohio, is dis- 
tributing a new catalog of grinding and polishing machinery. 
The booklet is handsomely gotten up, printed on heavy paper 
and profusely illustrated with half tone cuts. It covers a great 
variety of grinding and polishing machinery, giving complete 
specifications, prices, etc. A copy will be sent on request. 





Tue Duprtex Metats Co., Chester, Pa., has a striking cir- 
cular which it is mailing to the trade. There is very little 





atU 


reading matter on it, the main feature being a half-tone cut 
showing a cross section of earth exposing an iron ground rod, 
with a Copper Clad one alongside. The iron appears to be 
badly corroded and the inscription is as follows: “If you 
were an X-ray you could, perhaps, see how your iron ground 
rods don’t last. Guess which of them is Copper Clad.” The 
picture, which is from a photograph, does the talking. 


THe HrawatHa ANcHor Co., Hiawatha, Kans., is making 
a rather unusual offer to introduce its product. A trial 
order for not less than twenty-five Hiawatha Anchors wiil 
be filled by the company promptly, and will be accompanied, 
without charge, by an Iwan auger handle and a set of 
three blades for digging holes four, five and six inches in 
diameter... More than that, the company will refund the 
money and remove the anchors if they do not prove per- 
fectly satisfactory after test. The proposition is an inter- 
esting one and worth looking into. 


“Dip You Ever Go GuNNING in New York City?” is the 
startling query on the outside of a folder sent out by Smith 
& Hemenway Co., 150 Chambers street, New York. The ques- 
tion is answered entertainingly inside the folder, which is 
given up to an announcement of the carrying of a complete 
stock of “Red Devil” tools in New York City. An ingenious 
acrostic is employed in which the initials are those of the 
The circular is attractively printed in red 


company name. 


and black on brown paper. 


Tue Oxonite Co., 253 Broadway, New York City, has pub- 
lished an attractive booklet, entitled “Economy in Joint Mak- 
ing, with Instructions.” It contains information which should 
be very much in demand just at this season of the year as now 
is the time to make repairs in the way of insulating and pro- 
tecting joints so that short circuits, with their accompanying 
troubles, may be avoided during the winter to come. Copies 
of the booklet can be secured on application to The Okonite 


Co. 


Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., London, England, have 
issued a catalog giving illustrations and prices of arresters 
for central office switchboards, and subscribers’ stations. 
The company’s well known vacuum arrester is among those 


listed. 
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The Naugle Pole & Tie Co. Yards. 
The accompanying illustrations give some idea of the 
extent of the pole yards of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., of 


Chicago. The company claims that its Chicago yard is 




















Steam Loader in Naugle’s Chicago Yard. 


the largest of its kind in the country. A general view 
along the river front, here shown, appears to give warrant 
to this statement. In this yard the company carries every- 
thing from a seven foot post to a seventy foot pole, and 
has on hand an average of a half million poles all the time. 

Shipments to IIlincis, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, Mis- 














CHICAGO YARD, 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 











General View of Immense Chicago Yard of Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 
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souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California points are cared for from this stock. By 
reason of its two immense steam loaders also shown in 
the accompanying photographs, the Naugle company can 
ship from twenty to twenty-five cars a day, handling any- 
thing at all. The statement is made that contracts have 
frequently been handled where it was specified that ship- 
ment must be made in train loads only. 

The Chicago yard is the company’s main repository, but 
others are maintained in Michizan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin which care for all shipments not handled through Chi- 
cago. 

“We are the original price-service-quality people,” says 


























Nearer View of Steam Loader. 


the Naugle company, “and, on account of our unprecedented 
facilities, are able to make shipment from Chicago the same 
day an order is received, and from the north within three 
or four days of receipt of orders, seldom holding them 
over a week. This condition is made possible through our 
having cars in the yard for shipment to Chicago from the 
north at almost all times, and when our customers are in 
a hurry these cars are used to their advantage.” 

The Naugle comparyv has occupied its present Chicago 
yard for five years, but finds that its resources are becom- 
ing inadequate to its needs. It is, therefore, moving to a 
new location which will afford much more room and 
greater facilities for handling the business. There an even 
larger stock will be carried. 


History of the Stroud Patents. 


I read the article quoted in Oct. 14th issue, page —, from 
Mr. G. H. Bryant, of London, England, in which he gives his 
opinion of the future of telephone switchboards. 


Though nothing has ever been published to my knowledge. 


on the matter, the fact is that the very thing in semi-automatic 
which Mr. Bryant speaks of was covered by two patent appli- 
cations made by me in 1901 and 1902, and my interest in these 
is now, as far as I know. owned by the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., having been transferred by me to 
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George S. Cragg, and later, I learned, by him to the Kel- 
logg people. ' 

My first application has been the subject of a long-drawn-out 
patent suit by the Bell people and the Kellogg company because 
of its evident value, and was also involved in an interference 
suit in which there were four other applicants, one of which the 
Bell people bought up to get in the fight. 
acknowledged the pioneer. 


In this suit I was 


This application covered the idea of using regular common 
battery substation equipment and calling in the usual way by 
simply removing the receiver. 

The act of lifting the receiver and completing the calling 
station circuit draws up a line relay ‘and starts a selector that 
stops on the first idle cord terminals and closes through the 
called supervisory relay, lighting the called supervisory light. 

The operator has, say, 18 cords to use and each has two 
lights, the one on the calling end of the connection being merely 
a tell-tale light. The operator on getting a signal on a called 
supervisory light when the single plug before her was in its 
seat would know it as a calling signal and would cut in with 
a key, get the order and complete the connection and ring. 
When the party called removes his receiver this light goes out 
and lights again as a disconnect signal, when the called party 
hangs up. 

When the calling party hangs up before the called party, the 
other lamp, which I merely called a tell-tale, would glow until 
the cord was returned to its socket, but it served no purpose in 
which the operator was required to act, so that she only had 
one cord and one lamp on each connection to handle and 
observe. 


The space usually occupied on the vertical of the board could 
be entirely filled with multiple jacks, as there were no line 
lamps or answering jacks. 

This first application, as above shown, covered the idea of 
the line selector—of which there was one for each line—finding 
an idle cord and extending the calling line to it, and announc- 
ing the fact by lighting the lamp that served a double purpose, 
viz., when plug was seated, announced a call; when up in mul- 
tiple or trunk jack, gave order to disconnect. 

The second application accomplished identical results, but in- 
stead of the line selector finding an idle cord, the selector was 
associated with the cord, and when the cord was idle continually 
hunted for a calling line, passing over the whole group of say 
100 lines once every 20 seconds, so that there was no appre- 
ciable loss of time when 20 cords per position were used hav- 


ing selectors set at different arcs of the circle. 


This system is peculiar in that there is absolutely nothing 
on the line except the telephone and the multiple and selector 
contacts. There are no magnets or relays except on the cord cir- 
cuits. This to my mind has the advantage over my first appli- 
cation of reducing the number of selectors from 100 or more 
to 18 or 20, according to the traffic requirements, and it also 
leaves a clean line. 

The Kellogg people, I understand, have combined my idea 
with a traffic distributor and automatic listening and ringing 
arrangement that should reduce manual operating to its lowest 
elements, and make operating simple and efficient. 

The Bell engineers and patent experts tried to knock out my 
first application on the grounds of inoperativeness and because 
my drawings did not show a busy test. 


While I was connected with the Western Electric Co., about 
the time they were getting busy along automatic and semi- 
automatic lines, they had my system set up in a special room 
in the development laboratory, using stock relays and other 
necessary equipment to prove to the patent officer that the sys- 
tem was in operation, and I—who was excluded from this pri- 
vate sanctum—was told by the electrical expert in charge of 
the “setting up” that it refused to operate. 





Sparks from the Troubleman’s Desk—Mostly in Rhyme 


Another Dialect Letter. 


A specimen of the dialect letters that frequently find their 

way to local telephone offices is here reproduced: 
Valley Telephone Company. 
——— Kansas, 12-15, 1910. 
To the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Dear Sir 

In fauor of the ladder you rot to A. L. Fisher ad Hudson 
Kans dec. 1. 2 phone Calls wich was rewarst from Wichita 


Oft in the Stilly Night. 

Sometimes at 12 o’clock at night we wake with direful groan. 
For in the hall, far, far below, is heard the telephone. 

Five hundred feet of freezing stairs and halls before us spread, 
Before we reach it and the same before we reach our bed. 
But we arise and hurry down and kick a dozen chairs— 
(They really should remove the tacks that ornament the stairs.) 
“Hello,” we cry, “What’s wanted? This is 97 Red.” 

A voice says, “Oh, I wanted Blue”—and we hike back to bed. 


“Central” Speaks. 
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WELL L SHoulp ZAY Zo Lizzte 
WHATCHA GONNA WEAR To THE 
DANCE ~ THAT FOLLCARD oR 
YER EMPIRE - YouRNOW “TH'oONS 
WITH “THE TULLE TRIMMINS eTe:- 
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{0 MABEL HOWREYA? SEEN Tack 
LATELY — OH-HUH -YoTHER DAY 
LOOKIN SWELL- NEW HAT- No T'M 
GOING TA ITALY THIS zUMmMER- 
DID CHA GET YER NOO WAIST-L 
GOT. Two- WAAT ZA NOos 


A WIRE TROST . 
THAT JAG GoveRNMENT | 
OVERLOOKED * 
—From Chicago American. 
to Hudson on the 9-7, wich I am charged op wid 9me wich 
wod bee $1.45 and on the 9-8 8 me wich wod bee $1.30 and 
A. L. Fisher refoust to pay and rod you aboudit and you tol 
hem in the ladder you rod him 80c on dam too calls and he 
payd mee 80 C and nod mor and i am charged op witt $2.75 
and you mad hem a price of 80 C wod ar you going to dou 
send me the deffrant or tall A L Fisher Dat dar is a mistake 
made so dat i can go and collect the rast. 
Yours Very Truly, 





The Ballad of East and West. 

“Oh, East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment 
seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor 
birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth. 





Now East is West and West is East; through this the 
twain have met, 
A wire stretches out from here to there, and lips to ear 
are set. 
And speech may travel back and forth, as standing side by 
side, 
And men may speak as face to face tho’ all the world 
divide. “a 
The teacher asked: “When did Moses live?” 
After the silence had become painful, she ordered: 
your Old Testaments. What does it say there?” 
A boy answered: Moses (4,000).” 
. aa said the teacher, “why didn’t you know when Moses 
Vi ? 


“Well,” replied the boy, “I thought it was his telephone 
number.” 
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Call me not with scornful numbers, 
Like “Two-seven-O-ring-three !” 

Snapped out in disdainful accents— 
Pray be courteous to me! 

Would YOU like to sit here, with a 
Telephone strapped to your head, 

All day long, to answer summons? 
Wouldn’t you wish that you were dead? 


When I say the line is busy, 
Honestly, some times it is. 

Why do you get so indignant 
When you hear the buzzer’s whiz? 

And wrong numbers—naturally 
Some times I am at a loss, 

But, in fact, I give them mostly 
To subscribers who are cross. 


Be polite. It will not hurt you. 
Even though I’m in a box, 

I am human—although hidden— 
And I’m sensitive to knocks. 

Be polite. Do unto others 
As you’d have them do to you. 

It’s a good rule to observe—and 
You’ll get better service, too. 

—Somerville Journal. 





The Modern Wooing. 


In the golden haze of the dear old days. 
There was always time to spare; 

The world was new, and hearts were true, 

Lads brave, and lasses fair. 


A vine-clad cot was the happy lot 
Of the bridegroom and his bride, 

And a garden gay with a rose-grown way, 
And a windlass well beside. ° 


But we’ve outgrown that, and a five-room flat 
Is the home of the modern pair; 

No back-log’s light on the hearth at night, 
But a gas stove’s glittering glare. 


No more does he wait at the garden gate, 
While she trips through the twilight pale: 

For she comes with the page in the lift’s close cage, 
To list to the old-told tale. 


He brings no flowers fresh from fragrant showers 
That he’s picked for her in the dell, 

But violets coy, by a messenger boy, 
He trusts his love to tell. 


He asks her to marry in words of fire, 
By wire—eight words alone, 
And she answers “yes”—you may safely guess— 
Over the telephone. 
—Boston Idea. 





“What do you think of the telephone?” 

“Oh, it’s all talk.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t you understand that it’s one of the most 
modern inventions?” 

“Impossible! I know for a fact that Adam and Eve had a 
—_— in the garden of Eden. I know the number quite 
well.” 

“What was it?” 

“Two-eight-one—apple.” 





